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THE DONKEY MAN 
OF BASRA 

AN EASTERN FABLE OF 
TODAY 

Halal Muntari and the 
Beautiful Pearl 

A LITTLE ROMANCE OF 
BUSINESS 

A great man in Koweit on the Persian 
Gulf is Halal Muntari; may his shadow 
never grow less ! To his great possessions 
has latel}’ been added the big date 
plantation at Basra, .which was for sale 
at three lakhs of rupees. 

In the bazaar at Basra the merchants 
wagging their heads see in the purchase 
a sign and portent. Halal Muntari has 
bought, it, they say, because it was the 
date That made him. strong. Aleikum 
Salaam ! peace bp with him, they add, 
and'smile at the recollection. 

For, behold, many years ago Halal was 
a poor man leading a skinny donkey 
through the roads of Basra and Koweit, 
and crying out not dates, for he had no't 
the wherewithal to buy such merchandise, 
but date-stones. He got them cheap, for 
he picked up what others threw away, 
tind^ gathering them into bags, Ivs slung 
them on his. lean donkey’s back, .and 
went through the town selling them for 
other donkeys'to eat. 

The Turn of the Wheel 

But one day Halal, seeking to pluck 
the prize of riches out of the sack'of 
poverty, went with other's pearling in the 
Persian Gulf. And lo ! . Fate smiled on 
him, for he found an oyster in which was 
a wondrous pearl. 

Manj’ days he hid it. In secret he 
.visited the pearl dealers, and at last 
found an honest one, or one wdiom 
Muntari was able to keep in the path of 
righteousness. Such-is the story some 
tell, and who should say .whether it is 
all the truth ? But this all men know, 
that the pearl was sold in Paris for 
fifty thousand rupeek 

Halal Muntari was no waster of 
riches, no spendthrift of good fortune. 
With his share of the pearl.he .'bought 
boats for pearling and hired' others,' so 
that his riches and his fame continually 
increased. 'Last j^ear this prince of 
'pearlers sold pearls .worth nearly tliree 
million rupees, and the gossips of Basra 
declare that it is a profitable trade. 

UNDER THE BLACK SNAKE 

A man in Newcastle,' New . South 
Wales, wdio has lately died, left a letter 
saying that some money wbuld be found 
beneath his house. .. ' , 

I After his death a search was made and 
a tightly-corked bottle could be seen. 
For some time,' how'ever, the searchers 
were unable to obtain it because a black 
snake, four feet long, was curled up close 
to it and would not move. When the 
bottle w'as at last secured it was found 
to contain a hundred pounds in money. 



The Speed Uliigs of Today 


An aeroplane with a thousand horse-power engine sKimming through the a:r 



The latest type of British locomotive that traveSs at 60 miles an hour 


The motpr-car that has given the road a new lease of life 


For a hundred years the railway has been supreme for rapid transit, but the motor-ear, 
which is how both cheap and efficient, has given the roads a new lease of life. One day 
the aeroplane^ still in its infancy, will probably fce.at both. See page 4 


A HAPPY MAN OF 
LONG AGO 
Nasreddin of Persia 
TRAVELLER’S GOOD DEED 

About five hundred 5’ears ago a 
wise priest who could make people 
laugh and weep just as he wished was 
wandering about in Albania. His name 
was Nasreddin Hojha (a Turkish name), 
and he lived in the days when Albania 
belonged to Turkey. 

There were no l)6oks written about 
Nasreddin, but he is written down for 
ever in that imperishable, book, the 
memory of a people. Hundreds of 
stories are told about him by Albanian 
mountaineers as they sit round tiieir 
camp fires under the stars.' It is just 
as if Nasreddin had lived a few years 
ago instead of in the fifteenth century. 

He died and was buried in Konia, 
a city in Anatolia. 

Centuries rolled by. The face of 
Europe changed many times ; the face 
of Nasreddin’s tomb became scarred 
witli a,ge. In the fulness of time' it 
happened that Mr. Charles R. Crane, 
once, American Minister to China, came 
upon Nasreddin's grave in the course 
of his travels. 

It seemed a pity to IMr. Cra'ne that 
the tomb of a -man who was so lovable 
and of so remarkable a character should 
bo allowed to crumble away,' and he has 
found the money to restore it. It was a 
happy thought, and perhaps now wc 
sliall find some books written making 
immortal in print the life of a man whose 
memory is cherished in tlie annals of an 
obscure countrv. 

THE BRITISH LION 
Whose is It ? 

Where did tlie British lion come from ? 
There has been a lot of argument about 
its ancestry, and a recent letter to The 
Times seems to give the most likely' 
answer to the puzzle. , 

It seems certain that the English 
lion originally came from France. Our 
.\nglo-Sax’on forefathers never had a lion 
standard, but used a white' or golden 
dragon as their,emblem, while the Jutes 
fought under a white horse. The lion 
probably first appeared on onr arms 
as the representative of the vast French 
dominions of' Henry the Second, two 
of which, Anjou and Aquitaine, had lion 
standards. . , 

Both the Anjou lion and the Aquitaine 
lion appeared on the English Great Seal 
at various times under Henry the Second 
and Ricliard the First; but Richard, 
wishing to' strengthen his hold on 
Aquitaine, set three leopard-like Aqui¬ 
taine lions upon his banner. And these 
three lions of Aquitaine have remained 
part of onr 'Royal Arms ever since. 

It seems more than likely that the 
British lion has sprung from this lion of 
England, though the claim of the 
Scottish lion lias manv supporters. 
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ALFRED’S BROTHER 

HAS HE BEEN FOUND ? 

Romance of an English Coffin 
a Thousand Years Old 

THE SECRETS OF A WAR 
MEMORIAL 

Old England has just given up one of 
her long-dead sons. 

Workmen who are. restoring the 
Lady Chapel of Sherborne Abbey, in 
Dorset, have found a stone coffin which 
is supposed to be that of King Ethelh'ert, 
who died about 866. 

. Ethclrcd, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 
.Mfred were the sons of Ethelwulf, King 
of the West Saxons. They made 
Sherborne the capital of Wessex for a 
time, because it was far from the sea and 
out of handy reach of the Danes. 

There, in the abbey, after their short 
reigns. Ethelbald and Ethelbert were 
buried. Ethelwulf himself and the il¬ 
lustrious Alfred were buried in Winches¬ 
ter. Wc might call these four tombs 
four of the hidden foundation stones of 
old England. 

Laid to Rest with Honour 

It is not easy to identify a coffin and 
its remains that are over a thousand 
years old ; but, with ancient records to 
help us, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the bones which were discovered 
the other day arc those of Ethelbert 
who was laid to rest with honour, so 
long ago, in Sherborne. 

One old chronicle tells us, quaintly, 
that " during the eight Inindred and 
si.xtieth year of our Lord’s incarnation, 
and the twelfth-of King Alfred’s age, 
Ethelbald, King of the West Sa.xons, 
died .and was buried at Sherborne, and 
his brother Ethelbert joined to his 
dominions, with perfect justice, Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. Ethelbert governed 
his kingdom for five years in peace. He 
lies honourably interred at Sherborne, 
near his brother.” 

A Lovely War Memorial 

.\nother still quainter chronicle tells 
US that “ there were of auncient tyine 
.buried two Kin.ges, sunties to Ethel- 
wolphe, King of the West Saxons, yn a 
place behyncl the high altar of St. Alarie 
Chircli, but ther be now no tumbes nor 
no writing of tlieni seene.” 

We spell our English words differently 
now and we call "old Scirebnrne Sher¬ 
borne, but the loveliness of old England 
still clings to the place of the clear 
stream and its beautiful old abbey. 
By a happy in.spiration it was decided 
that the restoring of the Lady Chapel 
should be carried out as a memorial to 
the men of tVesse.x who fell in the 
Great War. 

Ethelbald and Ethelbert 

A considerable restoration of tlie 
abbey church, which w'as originally 
Korman, was carried out about the 
middle of the last century. The tomb 
of Ethelbald was discovered behind the 
high altar, and the coffin placed in full 
view. The second coffin has been dis- 
co^'e^cd clo.se to the spot where Ethel- 
bald’s was found, so that its site bears 
out the records of the old chroniclers. 
The bones found in the coffin are being 
examined by experts, and we shall 
doubtless hear more about King Ethel¬ 
bert from them. 

In the meantime, while the eyes of 
hundreds of visitors are directed to the 
spot where the coffin was found, -wc 
hope someone will direct them to the 
roof of the abbey church. 

This Gothic structure posse.sses a 
lovslv chancel, and its fan-vaulted roof 
is . niagnificcut. We are particularly 
proud of it because, althou.gh the Gothic 
style came to us from France, this par¬ 
ticular way of roofing is a creation of 
the En.glish builder and is seen nov.hcre 
but in England. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 

BUXTON BRINGS IT BACK 
AGAIN 

A Happy Ceremony of the 
Roman Days 

DRESSING THE WELLS 

A girl of fourteen has been a queen 
for four days, a queen with a coach and 
horses and a court, the mayor ab¬ 
dicating in her favour. 

This pretty thing happened in Buxton, 
where, after a lapse of 14 years, a beauti¬ 
ful old Derbyshire ceremony has been 
revived—the Dressing of the Wells. 
For four days Buxton was in revelry, 
and those who know this gracious, 
dignified town among the enfolding 
hills would hardly have recognised her. 

The old fair, banished for a good 
number of years, returned to its ancient 
place in the centre of the town. There 
were processions a mile long winding in 
and out of the liiily streets. Old En.g- 



Tfae picture in flowers and vegetables 


land niu.st have smiled at this reviving 
of one of her pretty customs, and smiled 
on the little queen, Florence Morton, 
of the Cavendish High School, but most 
of all must she have smiled on the 
Dressing of the Wells. 

This is an ancient custom which, li'uc 
many of our religious ceremonies, has its 
roots in paganism. The Romans dis¬ 
covered the healing properties of Buxton 
waters when they were masters of 
Britain, and held a festival called the 
Fontinalia, in lionour . of Fontus, the 
God of Springs, 

They threw garlands into the springs 
and laid them around the wells. This 
tradition of a wild-offering to the God 
of the Springs has persisted through the 
centuries, and thus it is that now in 
Buxton'people are looking on a marvel¬ 
lous work of art. 

Sheep Made of Rhubarb Seed 

St. Anne's well, in Buxton, was 
“ dressed ” by some craftsmen of Wirks- 
worth, the dressing taking the form of 
a picture executed entirely in flowers and 
vegetables. At first sight it gave the 
impression of loosely woven tapestrj’'. 
Then one realised that the mountain 
stream was made of bluebell stallcs; 
the winding mountain path of moSses 
and ineal. Christ stood by, a Iamb in His 
arms and lambs behind Him, all made of 
flowers ; the robe of Christ was woven 
of living daisies red and white, labur- 
nain, violas, and lupins. 

Rhubarb seed and mosses made the 
sheep, the side panels were moss, 
sprute, and parsley. At the foot the 
beautiful lettering Let the healing streams 
abound was of radiant red daisy heads on 
a white ground. ■ 

A great crowd gathered round the 
wells for the ceremony of blessing. 
Thousands of people, thronged to the 
town, and the ancient.hills echoed to the 
beautiful harmoni Js of hymns andch.ints. 

It is good to think that such a beauti¬ 
ful craft as Well Dressing still exists, 
and that one more lovcl}'^ old ceremony 
has been revived in these modern days. 


ROADS GROWING 
MORE DANGEROUS 

CARELESSNESS AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

A Thousand New Cars Running 
Every Week 

THE ROAD HOG AGAIN 

New cars are coming on to the roads, 
says Sir Henry Maybury, of the Ministry 
of Transport, at the rate of a thousand 
a week. It is appalling to think of the 
ignorance and carelessness of some of 
their drivers. 

The new roads are far more dangerous 
than the old, and some of them (such 
as the new Dover road from Sidcup to 
Wrotham) are a source of constant peril 
and the scene of constant accidents. 

Motor traffic affects us all. Foot 
passengers are imperilled by the dangers 
of traffic; those who ride in cars are ex¬ 
posed to dangers ever , increasing in 
number and kind. 

Most of the accidents are the result of 
carelessness. Drivers include the incom¬ 
petent, the reckless, and the incon¬ 
siderate, and pedestrians match them all. 

Dogs and the Highway 

Only those used to motoring realise 
the danger arising from dogs which are 
allowed to break suddenly from the 
path into the road, to rush at a car, to 
play in its track, to loiter and dodge 
about on the highway. In seeking to 
avoid a dog the car may be caused to 
skid to disaster. 

A very important decision was given 
on this point at Exeter, where a County 
Court judge held that uncontrolled dogs 
have no more right on the roads than 
wild beasts. That is to say, they have 
right of way, like other domestic animals, 
like driven of led liorses, like cattle and 
sheep which are under proper control, 
but no more. Thoughtless persons who 
permit dogs to stray on the highway 
where cars run do so at their own risk. 

The highways are for traffic, not play¬ 
grounds for either children or animals. 
We must all contribute to the general 
body of wise and courteous rules which 
make up the principle of Safety First. 

Lowering of Headlights 

Then there is the. vexed question of 
lighting of cars at night. A deadly 
practice has come into existence of 
lowering headlights as cars pass. In a 
moment the driver is plunged into dark¬ 
ness by the switching off of his powerful 
lamps. There may be foot passengers 
just ahead, a bicycle with no light at the 
rear, a cart or a van but dimly seen, and 
in tliat moment disaster may occur. 
The lowering of headlights is contrary 
to law ; it i§ strongly condemned by the 
chief motoring associations ; yet there 
is no regular practice on the subject. 

Wc have not yet obtained the long- 
sought lens which robs powerful head¬ 
lights of glare, but we can all have the 
lamps lowered so that their beam is kept 
down on the road, and not thrown up¬ 
wards to dazzle other drivers and 
pedestrians. This is a matter for im¬ 
mediate adjustment, and an Act of- 
Parliament is called for to make it a 
necessary equipment of every car. 

Roaring Road Hogs 

Finally there remains that mon¬ 
strous outrage, the blatant roar of the 
motor-cycle engine. It is quite illegal 
and (|uite impardonable. Excellent 
silencers arc on the market, but many 
riders imagine themselves to be creating 
an impres,sion of adventurous speed and 
daring if they can but create a noise 
like a machine gun. The police are not 
nearly active enough in enforcing the 
law against these hooligans'of the road, 
and it is for public opinion to support 
them in suppressing an unbearable offence 
against public order and quiet. 

Motoring is .so pleasant a recreation, 
so necessary, a part of life’s business, 
that we should all do our utmost to pro- 
' mote its safety and amenities. 


June 27, 1925 

A PLAGUE AMONG 
THE FISHES 
Myriads Perish in a Famous 
Lake 

The lyaters of Lake Genev.a, famous 
for their transparency and- their lovely 
blueness, seem to be harbouring some 
unknown plague, for the fish are dying 
in thousands. 

The River Rhone flows into the lake 
at its eastern end, bringing down pure 
Alpine water, but where it flows out at 
Geneva dead fish have been lately 
piled on its banks in amazing masses. 
During one week about ten thousand 
fishes were cast up every day. 

The dead fish floating on the water 
are a serious menace to health, and 
scientists have been called in to in- 
v-estigate the cause of the plague. All 
they have been able to discover so far 
is that the disease appears to be due 
to a microbe poisoning the liver and 
gills of the fish. 

THE DAiMS FAST 
APPROACHING 
Marconi Looks Forward 

I am convinced that the day is fast 
approaching when beam stations, using 
short waves and employing a fraction of 
the power utilised in the present high- 
power stations, and with much lower 
and fewer masf;s, will be able to carry 
on communication at practically any 
time between any two points of the 
Earth’s surface and at much higher 
speeds than is now possible. 

We may.be on the threshold of a day 
when broadcasting, that application oi 
radio which interests the whole of the 
civilised world, will have its range 
enormously increased. 

Within a year or tivo the voice of the 
King of England, for example,_ riiay be 
easily and clearly heard by millions of 
his subjects in places as far apart as 
India, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa. Alarcojii in the Wireless World, 

THINGS SAID 

Afore men today rust out than wear 
out. Air. Selfridge 

Sufficient unto the day is the good 
thereof. 1 never could understand why 
people should say the evil thereof. 

Mr. Haiiisay AlacDonald 
We ought not to .rest until vaccination 
is made compulsory. Lord Leconf.etd 
Do not tliink the day. of the horse is 
over. Earl Haig 

It is, perhaps, lucky that men ol 
science have not at their disposal, as 
churchmen used to have, the apparatus 
of excommunication and inquisition. 

Lord Oxford 

I hope the porridge, the heather, and 
the Psalms of David will remain with 
Scotsmen for ever. Mr. Baldwin 

When smoke is a.bolished, rickets, 
tuberculosis, and other foul diseases 
ivill be stamped out iu a generation. 

Dr. Percy Hall 

Ninety-five per cent, of our time is 
taken up with doing things from neces¬ 
sity. In only five per cent of our time 
can wc do the things we w ant to do. 
This five per cent, is very precious. 

Sir Ernest Wild 

If we could wipe Out tuberculosis we 
could add a hundred millions a year 
to the National Exchequer. 

Sir Kingsley Wood 

The disintegrating force at work in 
Canada is the materialism and wealth of 
the U.S.A. The unifying force is the 
great moral uplift of tradition and 
religion. Sir Ian. Hanmllon 

Though it has been a difficult time in 
Egypt, it has been the happiest time of 
my life. - ■ ■ Lord Allcnhy ■ 
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A DIAMOND FROM 
MUD 

THE DANCING ATOMS 

What Science Has Built Up 
Out of Benzene 

A FARADAY CENTENARY 

On the throbbing heart of the great 
power station which drives the trains 
that take us home might be written the 
name Faraday, for if that great man 
had not lived and thought we might 
have had many more years to wait for 
electric dynamos, electric trains, electric 
light, electric bells. 

That was not all Faraday did for the 
world. He was chemist first, electrician 
next, and then both together, and as 
chemist he found for us benzene, or ben¬ 
zol as benzene is called commercHlly. 
It was a hundred years ago tliat he 
found it, and since then benzene and 
Faraday have found work for all the 
chemists of the world. 

The public passes benzene by as some¬ 
thing useful for cleaning or lighting, or 
for feeding motor-cars, but to the 
chemist it was something like the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 

The Chemist’s Eye 

Faraday’s discovery of it is one of the 
romances of chemistry. Before London 
was lit by gas Londoners used to be 
supplied with gas that could be carried 
about. It was made out of fish oil and 
the gas was compressed in iron cylinders. 
Faraday took a great deal of interest in 
the process and he extracted benzene 
from the liquid that condensed in the 
cylinders as it was compressed. It was 
as if he had extracted a diamond from 
mud. He looked at his benzene dia¬ 
mond with a chemist’s eye, and found 
out, what it was really like. 

That was only the beginning. This 
humble benzene is one of the most 
wonderful things in the world, and for j 
a hundred years all the chemists who! 
followed Faraday have been building I 
other things with it. It is used as a 1 
foundation for two thousand dyes as j 
well as perfumes and medicines, and! 
Nature,' the greatest chemist of all, uses 
it to build up plants and animals. 

Benzene’s Magic Ring 

Faradaj' found it. Another great 
chemist, musing over it one night by 
his study fire, suddenly perceived how 
its picture might be drawn. He thought 
of it as a fragment of the crystalline 
carbon diamond so small that there 
were in it only six atoms of carbon. The 
six atoms danced before his eyes in the 
firelight and suddenly joined hands in a 
ring. They were like a six-sided figure. 
But each atom holding out a hand to its 
neighbour had a free hand left. On to 
that free hand an atom of hydrogen was 
clasped—and lo ! that was how the 
molecule of benzene was built. 

After that all was plain sailing. Other 
atoms besides hydrogen could join up 
in that friendl)? clasp. They did. They 
do. And because they do the chemists 
of a hundred j'ears have built out of the 
benzene ring thousands of substances 
which surround us on every hand. 


THE IRON HORSE 
Colour Pictures for the Railway 
Centenary 

One hundred years ago the first rail¬ 
way was opened, and the story of the 
railway is the story of the most amazing 
century of progress the world has known. 

In Sly Magazine for July, now on 
sale everywhere, the story of the iron 
horse that changed the world is told, 
and we are shown, in a set of splendid 
coloured pictures, how the little engines 
of those early days have developed into 
the monsters of today, hauling loads of 
passengers and goods at a mile a 
minute. Ask at the bookstall now for 
Mv hlagazine. 


RELICS OF THE FIRST RAILWAY 




Oeorge Stephenson's Rocket, which weighed tons and once ran 4 miles in 4^ minutes 


Old stone sleepers at Brusselton, with the 
original rails 


The first railway embankment ever made, 
near Causey 




The very first signal lamp used on 
a railway 


The original railway ticket dating press, 
invented 1840 



The first railway ticket was issued from the building on the right 


The railway has reached its centenary this year, and celebrations are taking place next 
iveek. Here are some existing relics of the first railway. In working Stephenson’s band- 
power lathe, men had to take five-minute shifts owing to the very hard work 


GAMES IN THE OPEN 

THE NEED FOR NATIONAL 
PLAYING FIELDS 

Only One Acre for Every 
25,000 People 

A CALL FOR UNITED EFFORT 

Some of tile busy Londoners who take 
their exercise by walking to their day’s 
\vork in the mornings through Battersea 
Park smile sympathetically as they pass 
the north-east corner, where at 8 o’clock 
in the morning one sees a little pack of 
boy.s, and sometimes one or two girls, 
racing one another round a cinder-path, 
or practising long jumps hi a jumping pit. 

But it is an unusual as well as a 
pleasant sight, for this running-track is 
the only public one in the British Isles 
where anyone who likes can run. 

Tins splendid isolation is a S5'mbol of 
a want of recreation grounds and playing 
fields to which England is waking up. 

What is Wanted 

Ev'ery Saturday from October to hlay 
a million men and boys spend their after¬ 
noons in watching football matches, and 
if anj^body asks them why they look at 
the game instead of playing it, their 
answer is clear. There are no spaces ,' 
there is no room for them to play. Foi 
every 30 British public schoolboys there 
is an acre of playground. But there are 
London boroughs with less than an acre 
of open space for every 25,000 people. 

For years good men and women have 
tried to keep oases of playing fields , in 
the rising flood of bricks and mortar. 
There are Playing Fields Societies and 
Open Spaces Committees and Unions of 
Boys’ Clubs, and a Scottish National 
Council of Juvenile Organisations. Biit 
by themselves all these people and socie¬ 
ties are like children who build sand 
castles as the tide flows in. .What is 
^vantcd is that they should all join 
together to build a good solid break¬ 
water behind which there will be room 
for all growing lads and girls to plaJ^ 

All to Work Together 

Such an idea is now afoot. It is the 
National Playing Fields movement 
which Was suggested by the Duke of 
York, and to wliich such various 
people as Earl Haig and Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Bishop of London and ]Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Harris and 
Lord Lonsdale have subscribed. They 
wish to join up the existing societies and 
get them all to work together. 

What can be done by united effort 
has been shown by the Army, which 
sixteen years ago had about 15 football 
grounds in the Home Commands, and 
now has over 400, besides 157 cricket 
pitches, and 59 running tracks. How 
much more important it is to provide 
in the same way for England’s great and 
growing industrial army of 12,000,000 
souls, for every acre dedicated to their 
play is a now hmg in which the whole 
nation can breathe ! 


SEEING EUROPE 
The Boy Scout Way 

A party of Liverpool Boy Scouts, 
who have been taking a trip to the Con¬ 
tinent, have shown what a great num¬ 
ber of interesting things can be seen in 
ten days. 

Travelling to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land, they visited Ostend, Brussels, 
Basle, Lucerne, Interlaken, Spiez, Kan- 
dersteg, Brigue, Geneva, and Sion. 

; Among the famous places they saw were 
the splendid Palace of Justice at Brus¬ 
sels and the League of Nations Palace 
at Geneva, besides the beautiful Swiss 
mountains and lakes. 

They travelled very easily, taking 
with them little more than a soldier 
carries on rxtive service. They were ad¬ 
vised to have a smile for the Customs 
House officials, not a laugh, and we hooe 
they got through. 
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HURRYING UP THE 
WORLD 

100 YEARS OF SPEED 

The Old Race Between the 
Rail and the Road 

THE PLANE THAT BEATS 
BOTH 

A liundred years will soon have gone 
since the first railway train took to the 
rails on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, and members of the House of 
Commons who had thought George 
' Stephenson crazy when he said his new 
machine would go more than twelve 
miles an hour were very much surprised. 

Five years aftenvards, that unbending 
Tory the Duke of Wellington attended 
the opening of the Liver^ol and Man- 
cliester railway and Mr. William Huskis- 
son, the enlightened member for Liver¬ 
pool who believed where others doubted, 
stepped on to the line to shake hands 
with the Duke and was knocked down 
by one of Stephenson’s engines. It was 
a melancholy accident with which to 
begin the new era, but a new era did 
thereby begin, because, in order to take 
Mr. Huskisson home as quickly as 
possible, the locomotiv'e got up a speed 
of 36 miles an hour. That was a hundred 
years ago. We make many journeys by 
train today slower than that. 

The Age of Speed 

To the world of 1825 it seemed as if 
the Age of Speed had set in. Steam- 
engines w'ere known. Steamships al¬ 
ready had tliem. There w-ere steam- 
coaches too. Some of these primeval 
motor-coaches had been on English roads 
, during the w'ars with Napoleon, but they 
were slow and clumsy things, no faster 
than W'agon horses, and able to drag 
' only a ' twentieth of their 'own weight. 
The coal-miners of the North of England, 
more wideawake than the members of 
the House of Commons, supported 
Stephenson because they already knew 
of horses which dragged wagon-loads of 
coal from the pit-mouth along rails, and 
they knew what use rails could be. The 
rail it was that triumphed and registered 
the conquest of the land. 

It left the road far behind, and the 
hopes which many had entertained that 
the fine new - roads of Mr. MacAdam 
would speed up the traffic on them to 
the railway level faded away. Farewell 
was said to them for seventy years. 

Puffing Billy 

The life of the road slumbered. The 
fields and hedges crept in, the phaeton 
and the curricle no longer led the fashion. 
Puffing Billy, the locomotive on his own 
permanent way, drove coach and horse 
alike from the broad' highroad. In 
country places majiy detested the 
snorting speedy monster who strewed 
his coal smoke over their peaceful land¬ 
scape, and those who prophesied .a future 
when it would be unsafe for anyone to 
drive a horse or lead a cow along the 
road commanded much respect. In 
some parts of the country, even as near 
London as Buckingham, the encroach¬ 
ments of the railway were resisted from 
father to son until the third generation. 

Pillar of Victorian England 

Yet Puffing Billy bore down all oppo¬ 
sition, and twenty years after George 
Stephenson sent his passengers on their 
first trip the countiy went railway mad, 
It covered itself with railway lines and 
railway schemes which cost many for¬ 
tunes and were before their time. The 
Age of Speed seemed to be the Golden 
Age, and many fell by the way in seeking 
it, though the steel rail was tiie chief 
pillar of Victorian England. 

Yet the Age of Speed was still un- 
fonnd. Even the might of Electricity, 
when it came with dynamo and genera¬ 
tor, could not speed up the railway 
locomotive to more than a hundred 
miles an hour, the highest speed ever 
reached along the rails, at Zossen, in 
Germany. IMeanwhile the road, which 


WATERS OF JORDAN 

What Naaman Did Not 
Know 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
THE BIBLE RIVER 

Are not the waters of Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel ? asked 
Naaman. the captain of the Syrian host. 
But he knewnot the waters of Jordan in 
wliich the prophet Elisha had bade him 
bathe, to be cured of his leprosy. 

Elisha spoke with the faith and zeal of 
God’s, prophet, but the waters of Jordan 
are in actual fact different from the 
waters of any other river. They have 
been examined very carefully during the 
last few years by Mr. Wilfred Invin, to 
see if they would afford a clue to tire 
extraordinary saltness of the Dead' Sea, 
which is six times as salt as sea water. 

The Jordan does supply the chie. It 
is forty or fifty times as strong in chlorine 
as any ordinary stream, and it is chlorine 
which makes the salts of the Dead Sea. 
From the river a million tons of mixed 
salts, magnesium and sodium, find their 
way every year into that desolate inland 
lake, which contains enough of the two 
either in its waters or in deposits at its 
bottom to make a mountain of salt of 
four cubic miles,, an Alpine peak white 
from base to summit! 

Where does the Jordan find its salt 'i 
The answer is that it comes from the 
springs. Salt as the Jordan is near 
Jerusalem, there is a spring which is very 
much more salt than the river itself, 
running into the Jordan a few miles 
below the Ghoraniya bridge. This spring 
afforded Mr. Irwin a clue which he pur¬ 
sued to the springs at Tiberias on the 
Lake of Galilee, and these are forty times 
as strong: in salts as the Jordan. There 
arc other springs along the banks which 
may prove to have extraordinary pro¬ 
perties, and it is more than likely that in 
the course: of many ages they liave had a 
repute for their healing. 


AUNT HASTINGS 
A New Post With an Idea 

_ Hastings has appointed Miss Fanner 
as its billeting; officer. 

Her duties are many and various, but 
chiefly consist in knowing all about the 
accommodation the town affords for 
visitors, and acting as guide, philo¬ 
sopher, friend, mother, and universal 
aunt to anybody seeking advice. 


Continued trom the previous column 
had heard the engines thunder by and 
turned to rest again, vvas awaiting its 
time. It was waiting for its own in¬ 
ventor to come to life. 

The inventor came vvith the motor, 
the motor which lived on oil. The 
stammer of tlie explosions woke the 
road like: magic, and in tw'enty years the 
Road had Vvon all that it had lost to the 
rail back again. Twenty years ago 
people marvelled when a motor-car at 
Brooklands was seen to go faster than a 
railway train steaming out from Wey- 
bridge past the track. Today the rail¬ 
way does the heavy van work, but the 
car is the race-horse. 

Yet both are creatures of the Earth, 
and w'heu compared with the aeroplane 
they seem to crawl on it. The Age of 
Speed has fled to the skies. There 
flies the Winged Victory 1 The 100- 
mile an hour mark has long been pa.s.sed ; 
200 miles are no longer a marvel. Some 
day the flying macliine may rival the 
Sun in its journey round the Earth. 

Even so a far greater maiwel of speed 
has dawned on our time. It is the 
marvel of wireless which can stretch a 
girdle round the Earth, not in forty 
minutes, but in less than the fortieth of 
a minute. It carries a word v.’ith the 
speed of thought, as fast as we can think 
it, with the speed of light which there is 
no surpassing. 


MOSQUITOES STOP A 
PARLIAMENT 

Turks Retire Before the 
Opposition 

A NEW BATTLE OF ANGORA 

After some months of struggle the 
new Turkish Parliament at Angora has 
retired before the local opposition, 
which consists of malarial mosoiuitoes. 

■ The mos<iuitoes grew so truculent 
and offensive that several ministerswent 
down with malaria; and it has been 
resolved to put off the sittings of the 
Assembty till next year, when the 
mosquitoes will have been dealt with. 

One of the most hopeful signs of a 
new spirit in the Young Turk is that 
the Government, instead of sitting down 
under the visitation: with the pious 
exclamatioji that it is the will of Allah, 
has set about clearing the marshes. 

That is not all. The fountains which 
Moslem piety put up, and Moslem neglect 
has allowed to become breeding places 
for the malarial mosquito, are being 
cleaned out. Gangs of labourers are 
filling up the gutters, and a canal is 
being driven through the marshes from 
which the mosquitoes ri.se by the 
milUon,, so as to put an end to them by 
draining as soon as possible. .All the 
ponds near .Angora city are being, filled 
in, and the populace is being well 
dosed with free quinine in order, if 
po.ssible, to diminish the number of 
those who, having had malaria, still 
carry the germ within them, and are a 
danger to others. 


WAS LONGFELLOW 
WRONG ? 

Facts and a Famous Poem 
UPSETTING THE WRECK OF 
THE HESPERUS 

There are few poems better known in 
the English-speaking world than The 
Wreck of the Hesperus, telling the story 
of the skipper who took his little 
daughter to sea. 

Perhaps few of us have ever bothered 
to find out if there was in reality a 
good ship Hesperus or not, but now we 
shall have to consider the matter, for a 
number of scholars in Boston, Long¬ 
fellow’s native town, have been searching 
old newspaper files, and have found 
that the schooner Hesperus wa.s safe 
inside Boston Harbour during the 
terrible gale which blew in that fatal 
December, when sixty vessels lying off 
Norman’s Woe were scattered . and 
seventeen bodies were washed ashore. 

It seems clear that there was a 
Flesperus, and that the only untoward 
thing that happened to her was that 
she broke her bowsprit through colliding 
with another ship. 

A TERRIBLE JONAH 
And a Kipling Story 

When a snake swallows its prey it 
sometimes shows symptoms of uneasi¬ 
ness, though it can be nothing to the 
uneasiness felt by the victim. Sir John 
Bland-Sutton, President of the College 
of Surgeons, is nevertheless not (piite 
sure ivhcther tlie swallower is always 
better off than the swallowed. 

Fie found an example of a fish which 
by nature strengthened its jaws and 
sharpened its teeth on coral reefs, and 
was a veritable Tartar to the shark 
that caught it. With its terrible teeth it 
would sometimes gnaw its way out from 
the inside of the shark that had in¬ 
cautiously gulped it down ! 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has added a 
“ Just So ” story to this one told by the 
famous surgeon. He says that he had 
a grass snake killed just after it had 
swallowed a frog in his garden. When 
the snake was opened the frog, like the 
blackbirds baked in the pie, came out 
rejoicing and alive 1 , 
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MEN BEFORE 
HISTORY 

THE LOST BRIDGE BY 
WHICH THEY CROSSED 

New Light on the Old World 
Comes From Malta 

TEETH OF AN EXTINCT RACE 

By the C.N. Archaeologist 

From the earliest prehistoric times 
man lived in caverns and in rock- 
shelters whenever he ccmld find them, 
and these places have long provided 
a great harvest of facts for the archaeo¬ 
logist to study. 

In these ancient dwelUugs have been 
found successive layers of human relics 
buried deep beneath the present level 
of the ground, and often sealed up by 
thick deposits of stalagmite. At these 
occupation-levels, as they are called, 
occur flint implements and flakes, the 
bones of animals killed and eaten by the 
prehistoric inhabitants, remains of fires, 
and in .some cases even the bones of 
man himself. 

The present is called, by geologists, 
the Recent Period, and, going back in 
time, we come first to what is called the 
Pleistocene Epoch. In the middle part 
of this period, possibly from 30,000 to 
70,000 years ago. Western Europe was 
inhabited by a race of beings known 
as the Neanderthal people, differing 
widely in appearance from men of onr 
day. There were peculiarities in the 
teeth of those ancient people. 

Discovery in a Cave 

It appears that they moved their jaws 
with a side-to-side movement when 
chewing their food, and to enable the 
teeth to withstand the great lateral 
strains set up by this method of eating. 
Nature fused the roots of the teeth 
together, and set them very firmly in 
the jawbone: 

No-w it lias happened that Dr, Despott, 
Curator of the Natural History Museum 
at Malta, during excavations carried out 
in a cave in that island, found in the 
floor two molar teeth which must 
evidently be referred to the extinct 
Neanderthal race. The teeth are in a 
fossil state, and show a marked fusing 
of the roots, and their discovery makes 
it certain that Malta must now be 
added to the already long list of places 
where it is known Neanderthal man lived. 

Many years ago, a typical skull of this 
race was found in a quarry at Gibraltar. 
And there would seem little doubt that 
in the middle of the Pleistocene Epoch, 
land bridges, over which many animals 
and men crossed, existed between 
Africa and Europe. These bridge.s, 
owing to a sinking of the land, have now 
disappeared beneath the Mediterranean. 
From the nature of the deposits covering 
the relics of Neanderthal man we know 
that the climate was very cold. 


WOMEN ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
Dublin Takes a New Step 

After a great deal of discussion the 
Dublin Stock Exchange has elected its 
first woman member. Miss Keogh, the 
daughter of a Dublin stockbroker. 

Not only so, but the House Committee 
of the Exchange relaxed the regulations 
as to apprenticeship in Miss Keogh’s 
favour, and welcomed her whole- 
heartedlj’ to their midst. 

And so Ireland has joined Holland, 
America, and Germany, in opening 
yet another closely pre.served avenue of 
progress to the advance of women. The 
London Stock Exchange still remains 
obdurate, and not only refuses to allow 
women to its membership, but will not 
let them prac’dse within a- radius of ten 
miles fronr any Stock Exchange. 

At Exeter Miss Doris Mortimer is lha 
senior partner of a firm which the men 
in her family have rim for generations. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



J.,REINDkR'S isLAND SAn£uIRRyJ 
x)i^Reifuie«r are protected in Canada' . 
the protected herd has been* 

■ transferred from Lobster Baij.in 

Quebec,to tt?e Island of Anticosti.- 

IHEAT WAVE IN ' 

:i:i 0)frinq to the Intense heat in America 
iii trams and trains have had to slow J 
down bec3i»e of the expansion :X jMiPrJ 
X of the rails. When the Prwident 
travel led to Minnesota barrels of 
•i' Ice Vifore put on the train to cool it 


EXPLORERS* HARDSHIPSiO 
IN THE JUNGLE ^ 

> The explorers who are studi{inq 
.the ruins of tha ancient Ntaua 

.: citq of Lubaanlun have found 

...p'x'rrianq interestinq reties,bid theq 
Pxhave been hindered bq reptile andi 
ijiihsect pests. Nearlq all have bser»;-.:;;:: 
slunq oq scorpions 


>b -w->. . . .... A RACE IN THE DESERT 

^v^'/^^ltaluhasabandofSoldiersi ... . . . . 

j:5i;^D!!heSnow.whoareexempted^M‘^f‘^Js expt™ a new 
■^from militaru service on condition * o Jerusalem 

th^ in winter theq aid trailers /"and B^dad saw 
I or snow-bound in the Alps. a Pock of eight 

Tbw lon^rfer viqil has jusl \ WACINTHS AS A PEST 

nded for-tne gear y>r»€^ but the Dense masses of the water hqaeinti 

birds made »growing on the rivers are a qre; 
oft at a speednuisance iri Burma, and 
r>^Df-30 mites U special vessels with cutting 
an hour / ‘‘apparatusare* ronstantig 

’ VJcrusalem, 


^loslo 


Within this belt the Sun is 
overhead at noon this week::-; 


Equator—the middle :• 
line round the globe 


PAd FtC 









GRAPE-GROWING IN CHILE 
ithe culture bt the qrape is being rEpidli 


extended in Chile 6g British capital.Tre5^|i|s|||ii|^iIffl,^ 
grapes are alreadq exported to U.SA.andSgpglSSiSpO^^^^ r 
it is hoped soon to supply. Europe 


t RESCUING A BABY ELEPHANT , 

, ) Some hurAers in Kenya Colors who found 
: x/J T L A NT t O ^ I’^bq etepharrf sunk in a svramp fed it 

hoping fls mother WWld 

xA YELLOW theg lasyed it 

r British paint manufacturers have T^and usinqat&arru^j^. 

; been receiving large orders ^ 

"T Bolivia tor gellow ociire.The 
'explanation b that bq lavn 
buildings inLafbz.thecapitakare '^ -4^ *- 

be painted gellow for tne?:;:::?.:' 

^ centenarq celebrations in Agc^t 

I 

-TRISTAN DA CUNHA: 

SU.'PLIk'fOR TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
j: The lonelg island Iristan da tunha which gi*;: 

S often passes a gear or two without a call iS:;::;:; 

Strom the outside world is to receive supplies liS 
Sand messages this autumn.Theg wl.ll be 
i taken south bg the .Oi.scpverg.ssfifS;*^^^^^^^^ 




emptoqed on the Irrswaddg 
to keep the waterway 
^ ) open 


r Calcutta 



More dinosaur eggs 

During his present visit to Mongolia 
MrR.CAndrews has discovered 
some more dtno-aur 
eggs, besides 
important traces 
of prehistoric man 


JACKAL DANGER IN INDIA;: 

Jackals, which are treacherous and 
ij cowardlij animals, are a danger to 
^ilchildren in India. One recently 
x entered a house in a crowded ;:-: 
vsuburb of Calcutta and carried:-:;: 
:; off a baby from the verandah 



BOILING LAKE INAVILLAGEJ 
Fo!lowing a big subsidence in front:!: 
of a Maori meetinghouse atxx; 
larewarewa village,theru 
leared a deep hole rull boiling '' 
:er and emittir^ dense clouds 
ot ^eam ’ 




ELEPHANT SCARED BY A CYCLE BELL;::;;: AUSTRALIAN TOWNS WASHED OUTii..^. . 

Floods ot the Murrumbidgee river 
been causing great damage in New South Wales, me 
towns of Waqqa Wagqa ana Narandera have been partly •: 


A Government otticial was cycling by the:;:-: 
side d the Ruaha River in Tanganyika,wheri ;:; 
an elephant rushed out ot the forest and 
pursuM him. He cycled on ringing his x 
bdl wildly and after a time the eiepf^^: 
retreated into the forest 



::::submerged and many hundreds of people, renderedi; 


KEEPING UP A RIVER 
Battle of the Ouse 
UPLANDERS AT WAR WITH THE 
PENMEN 

A desperate battle of words has arisen 
between the farmers on the upper 
reaches of the River Ouse and the 
farmers of the Fen Country through 
which the river flows into the sea. 

The fighti indeed, has got beyond 
words, for distress warrants have been 
issued and executed against some of the 
Uplanders. Still they refuse to pay, 
and still the Fen men refuse to let them 
alone, in spite of the efforts that have 
been made by the Government to find a 
basis of settlement. 

It is all about the rates levied by 
the new Ouse Drainage Board for the im¬ 
provement of the flow of the river. The 
Uplanders, inhabitants of Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Northamptonshire, say that the drain¬ 
age works do not do them any good, 
and quote the statement of a former 
Minister of Agriculture that anyone who 
could prove he got no benefit need 
not pay. The Fen men of Cambridge¬ 
shire and Norfolk say the Uplanders do 
benefit, and that anyway they them¬ 
selves cannot afford to pay for the whole 
of the work, though admittedly it is 
doing great good to the Fens. 

The Ministry of Agriculture seems to 
have done all it can in the interests of 
peace. It offers to try and get through 
Parliament special Orders suspending 
the rating of the Uplanders till a Com¬ 
mission has made a report on the whole 
matter, and providing a grant out of 
national funds to make up the loss. 

But .so far there seems little prospect 
of peace and much ill-feeling has been 
aroused between the two eroups con¬ 
cerned in the dispute. 


CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
Enlisting Helpers for a Mighty 
Enterprise 

" A cathedral which should make 
men want to pra}',” is wliat Sir Gilbert 
Scott set out to build when Liverpool 
cathedral was begun twenty years ago. 

Now more than a third of it is built 
and has been opened by the King, the 
choir and the transepts near it, with the 
lady chapel and the chapter house. 
Soon the great central space with the 
other two transepts is to be begun, 
leaving only tlie nave and the tower 
still to be completed. 

Money is wanted for this second 
section as soon as possible, and the 
committee is trj-ing to get together a 
number of subscribers who will go on 
paying to the finish. Cathedral Builders 
they are to be called. Subscriptions 
may be paid weekly, monthly, or 
annually—as little as threepence a week, 
a shilling a month, five'shillings a quarter, 
or a guinea a year. 

It is hpped that many children will 
become Cathedral Builders and give on 
through the years as their means in¬ 
crease,' till they see the great work 
finally accomplished. And what a joy¬ 
ful day that will be ! 

A FAMOUS HER^LES 
Lost for a Century and Found 
Again 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century a small but finely modelled statue 
of Hercules in bronze was discovered at 
Feurs, an old town in the French 
department of the Loire. 

From it was engraved, about a hun¬ 
dred years ago, a coinage die which has 
been repeatedly copied and is used for 
coins in circulation today. In 1828 the 
statue was taken to Hamburg, where it 
disappeared from knowledge until a 
short time ago, when it was found in the 
collection of Mr. Taine.« Txieb. the 
American collector. 


THE WAGTAIL’S HOME 
A Sad Ruin in the Countryside 
THE LOST NEST 

Coal, as many people know who have 
to buy it, is generally very inferior at 
this time of the year because it is left 
in large stacks at the colliery sidings, 
e.xposed for several months to wind and 
rain, which cause it to powder easily 
and burn quickly into TGiite ash. 

On such a stack of coal a Birmingham 
dealer was working a week or two ago, 
loading a truck. He had penetrated the 
top layer when, much to his surprise 
and regret, his pick pierced a nest with 
si.x eggs, which had been built snugly 
in a crevice formed by lumps of coal. 

The damage was irreparable. All the 
eggs save one were broken, and the little 
home which had been built with such 
cunning, in a place so apparently safe 
and secure, was tragically destroyed, a 
few vlays, it rnay have been, before the 
eggs would have been hatched. 

The eggs were those of a pied wagtail, 
a bird which loves to choose very 
sheltered and concealed spots for a liome. 
A wagtail once built between two sleepers 
on a railway over which many trains 
ran daily. 

OUR FRIENUTHE 
PLUMBER 
Tools That Cannot be 
Forgotten 

Plumbers working for one of the large 
New York plumbing firms have no longer 
any excuse for forgetting parts or tools 
and having to return from a house to 
the shop for them. 

This company sends out a truck with 
its men, and the truck is really a work¬ 
shop on wheels. It not only has its 
bench and vice equipment, but there, are 
pigeon-holes and shelves to stock 2000 
pieces of reserve parts. 


CAEDMON 
The Saxon Poet 
A SINGER OF 13 CENTURIES 
AGO 

At Manchester University Sir Israel 
Gollancz has been speaking to students 
and professors about the poet Caedmon, 
who has been dead 1300 years. 

The links of the chain which bind 
present-day Manchester to the Saxon 
herdsman who sang hymns of the Crea¬ 
tion are strange. Caedmon lived by an 
abbey in Northumbria and wrote a 
hymn wliich the Venerable Bede praised 
and cherished and copied. He wrote 
also the stories of Genesis and Exodus 
and Daniel in verse that the. Northern 
Saxons could understand. 

He died and was forgotten for four 
hundred 3-ears. Then what he wrote, and 
what he ma3- have written, and much that 
he could not have written, were found. 
Some of the monastic scholars knew of 
the writings, and Caedmon’s name 
covered all that was known of Christian 
Saxon poetr3-. Caedmon’s writings, real 
or legendary, were the written book of 
the Saxon tongue, as Chaucer’s tales 
were later to give the English language 
to English writers. 

Then other centuries passed bT' till, 
in 1O35, a scholar gave this Anglo- 
Saxon forerunner of Paradise Lost to the 
world, and some have wondered whether 
iVlilton ev-er saw or read the old Saxon 
words. But Caedmon'again faded from 
recollection till, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, learned scholars battled with one 
another as to what the poet did write or 
could not liar-e written. 

Finalh-, in the twentieth centur3’, a 
bequest is left by Dr. Ludwig Mond, who 
came from Germanv- to become a 
naturalised Englishman and founded a 
great chemical industr3'; and the 
lecturer on the first Saxon Christian poet 
is another English Jew. Sir Israel 
Gollancz. 
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The Poor Boy who 
Changed the World 

In all our annals there are few 
^ things finer than the story 
of George Stephenson, of whom 
we are all thinking this week. 

His life is an inspiration to 
keep before us and a spur which 
our own lives often nned. He 
was a poor boy ; he carved his 
own career ; and he stamped his 
imagination on the history of 
mankind. His first work was 
herding cows. When he was 
fifteen he went to work with 
his father, a colliery foreman. 
By force of character, urged on by 
the inborn conviction that he was 
sent to do some good thing in 
the world, he built up his fame 
and his fortune step by step. 

In all he did he was thorough. 
He was seventeen when he 
learned to read and write at a 
night-school, and he taught his 
father to read and write after 
their day's work was done. 

To help out his scanty earnings 
at the mine he took to repair¬ 
ing boots and shoes, and he be¬ 
came an expert cobbler. When 
his clock got out of order he 
learned to mend clocks and 
watches, and he became very 
expert at that. He invented a 
safety lamp for miners, and such 
was his confidence in his work 
that he would take his lamp into 
the most dangerous parts of the 
mine to convince others that it 
was safe. 

At the mine George, was in 
charge of a stationary engine, 
and every Saturday he would 
take it to pieces and put it to¬ 
gether again. One day he de¬ 
termined to make an engine that 
would do much more than stand 
on the ground and haul wagons ; 
he would make an engine to be 
put on wheels, and he would put 
the wheels on rails so that it 
could both move itself and push 
or pull many loaded trucks, as 
railway engines are doing all 
over the world today. 

Stephenson knew that it could 
be done and he knew that he was 
the man who would do it. He 
was laughed at, but he went 
on. No laughter could stop him. 
He cared nothing for the doubters 
and the scoffers who are always 
in the way of those who do things. 
Many improvements in his sta¬ 
tionary engine were needed, and 
he made them; but it was his 
engine on wheels that he loved 
most of all, and.his great faith 
in himself, his vision, and his 
courage upheld him until the 
railway train was established. 

The fact was that he could see 
into the heart of things more 
deeply than those who laughed at 
him and his invention. He had 
vision and character, the twin 
gifts which make a man who can¬ 
not be kept back. He was bound 
to make his way, as any boy is 
who will follow him. 


The Train That Did Not Stop 

The centenary of railways is bringing 
memories of how people treated trains when 
they were new. Here is a grandmotlier’s 
story from Bristol. 

trains first began to run on the 
Great Western line from Bristol 
to the south-west they gradually upset 
the habit of coming to market in the 
carrier’s cart, though that method of 
travel long held its own in the villages 
which lie off the main lines of traffic. 

One of the first adventurous coun¬ 
trymen who decided to patronise the 
new style of travel, and show his neigh¬ 
bours the way, went to the station 
and bought his ticket for Bristol. 

As the train was not in he deter¬ 
mined to walk on, according to the 
local custom. Presently the train 
overtook him, and in spite of his 
wildly-waved lunbrella and his shouts 
of Stop! Here’s a passenger! the 
new-fangled thing rushed by without 
deigning to notice him. 

He was a stout walker, and reached 
Bristol: but that night a carrier’s cart 
took back a tired and disillusioned man. 

Set Him Free 

A good friend of ours lias just been telling 
this story of the war, which we have not seen 
before. 

g^iGHT years ago a searchlight in one 
of the Portsmouth forts Spun 
round and sent its pointing finger 
across the Solent to sweep the de¬ 
fences of the Isle of Wight. 

The moving patch of light picked 
out the waters where the safety-boom 
closed the way to all craft, touched and 
irradiated the pier at Seaview’, went on 
and on—and stopped. It stopped, 
like a full-stop (or more like an ex¬ 
clamation mark!) on Packpool Fort 
near Ryde. 

There against the wall leaned a’ 
rifle. It could plainly be seen by the 
telescope which followed the search¬ 
light. What was it doing there ? 
Portsmouth telephoned to inquire. 

That careless rifle cost its unhappy 
owner his liberty. It belonged to a 
sentry who on that cold night had left 
it standing against the sea wall while 
he went to get something warm to 
drink. War time is no time to-make 
excuses. Uncounted lives might be 
lost by a sentry who left his post. 
There w^as no mercy for this one. 

Pie escaped with his life, but the 
court-martial sentenced him to fifteen 
years' imprisonment for neglect of 
duty. They have not yet alt gone by. 
But perhaps enough of them have 
passed to let him out now. 

© 

My Lord and I 

I tell Him all my sorrows, 

I tell Him all my joys, 

I tell Him all that pleases me, 

I tell Him what annoys. 

He tells me what I ought to do. 

He tells me what to try. 

And so we talk together. 

My Lord and I. 


A Word of Honour 

were interested to see the other 
day that President Cosgrave has 
been saying that if he has learned one 
thing from the British it is that they 
honour their bond. 

Men and nations may be proud 
when that can be said of them. They 
are foolish as well as dishonoinable 
when it cannot, for once they have 
failed to keep their word with you they 
lose far more than your faith in them. 
No man can deal with those who break 
their word. 

Tip^Cat 

^ Lincolnshire man has learned he is 
ten years older than he thought. So 
he will have to make up for lost time. 

B 

It is untrue that the speaker who 
struck an attitude on the platform 
was summoned for assault. 

E 

Does London need brightening ? Yes, 
if it is to become a shining example. 
E 

JIr. Gordon Selfridge did not see a 
single smile during his trip to Russia. 

Probably be¬ 
cause the Bol¬ 
sheviks are all 
double-faced. 

S 

Alli gator 
boots are 
very popular. 
But when the 
alligator comes 
to the shop to 
try them on who 
gets the fit ? 

0 

giRDs, flowers, 
and Prime 
Ministers are said to require carefully 
looking after. The best way is to keep 
them in a cabinet. 

0 

giiiNGLED hair is out of favour in 
Court circles. There they are a 
cut above it. 

0 

goJiE poets, we are told, write for a 
'living.. We are not told whether 
tliey get any replies. 

0 

Qwing to the advance of science, it is 
said, the germ now leads a dog’s 
life. Except that it cannot bark. 

© 

What the Women Say 

^MONG all the . suggestions that 
have been made for tiding 
France over her financial storm, none 
strikes us more than the suggestions of 
two working women. 

I am a wage-earner (writes one) and 1 
believe in equal rights with the rich. But 1 
also believe that we have equal duties. We 
ought to work an hour longer every day, 
and that hour should belong to the State. 
A friend has calailated that an e.xtra hour 
a day from all the workers of France would 
bring in 7000 million francs a year. Not one 
of us would refuse if we were asked. 

And the second woman writes ; 

We are ready to send our gold wedding 
rings to the State. If every man and woman 
did this it wuld bring in 300 million francs. 

Happily France is able to ride the 
storm without such sacrifices, but 
that nation is sound at heart in which 
this spirit is strong. 


Green Leaves in the 
Strand 

HERE are green leaves in the Strand, 
green leaves and cool winds. The 
sky has become a huge and radiant 
dome, very far off, instead of the grey 
umbrella dripping on the roofs that 
we have been conscious of so many 
dree days. 

June has visited the noisy city and 
left the faint memory of her delight in 
the hearts of men and women, and set 
the stamp of her cool beauty on 
London highways and byways. There 
is a lady in a green cloak in the 
Strand—^June’s cloak of green around 
St. Mary’s ; and higher up, around St. 
Clement’s, who rings up oranges and 
lemons every year, June has thrown a 
green Cloak too. Happy June ! . 

Mary in Her Green Cloak 

This month of months whispers 
many things to us, but most of all does 
she bid us look up and see with a new 
eye all the loveliness of the world. 
Look up, says June, and you will see 
what I have done for you. Look up, 
you busy ones who use your eyes 
mainly to find a footing on the kerb. 

We look up, pause a moment, go 
more slowly as we wend our way 
eastward, and what do we see ? The 
great gleaming presence of Bush 
House,.and close by, curtseying in the 
middle of the road, our lovely little 
Mary-le-Strand in her green cloak. 

Before we have quite grasped the 
beauty of those' two magnificent 
forms of architecture we pass on and 
see St. Clement Dane’s peeping above 
the green of June. We look backward 
and forward and are caught by the 
mysterious spell that beautiful shapes 
cast upon the human heart, and we 
wonder why it is that just stone upon 
stone should create such enduring grace_ 
Through the Towers 

Look up, says June. 

We look up again and suddenly see 
the sky smiling through the open 
little towers that crown the churches 
of St. Mary and St. Clement, and, 
farther on, that of St. Dunstan’s in the 
West. We see them as if for the first 
time, and they seem like little wicket 
gates into the heaven of the blue, 
where time is lost in eternity, and our 
tiny hours and days seem as small as 
birds’ wings as they flutter by the eaves. 

This is what June does for the great 
grey city where our lives are spent. 
She brings beauty and grace and 
greenery and the yearly miracle of the 
open sky. 

© . 

A Prater by Dr. Pusev 

0 Lord, Who, in infinite wisdom and 
love, orderest all things for Thy 
children, order everything this day 
for me in Thy tender mercy. 1 know 
Thou wilt lay no greater burden on 
me than 1 can bear. 

. Teach me to receive all things this 
day from Thee.. Grant me in all 
things to please Tliee; bring me 
through all things nearer unto Thee ; 
and bring me, day by day, nearer 
to Thyself, and to life everlasting. 
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THE Day Tennyson Dreamed of 


THE LITTLE 
WONDER BOY 

AND HOW HE FOUND 
FAME 

The Good and Clever Man 
Who Loved the Heavens 

HIS FIRST BOOK 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Our Paris correspondent sends us these 
further notes on M. Flanimarion, whose death 
has robbed the world of one of its foremost 
astronomers. 

He has left 55 volumes of science and 
philosophy, translated into many languages. 

In 1842, in a quiet French country¬ 
side, a little boy was born and christened 
Camille. The parents were simple 
peasant folk. They had four children, 
but Camille, the eldest, was unlike his 
brothers, and unUke the village children. 
He was never seen running about, or 
playing, or fighting ; his delight was in 
walking by himself in the country, 
stopping at every step to gaze upon some 
natural scene. Everything attracted 
him, a flower, a pebble, a bit of straw, 
a star. No toys interested him. “ But 
what toys mine are!” he used to say ; 
“ the wonders of God I ” 

First Glimpse of the Heavens 

His good mother, peasant though she 
was, had brains, and very wisely would 
she often answer her little boy’s re¬ 
marks. He was only five when she set 
a pail of water in the farmyard for him 
to watch an eclipse of the Sun. In after 
years, when the great scholar was asked 
what his earliest remembrance was, he 
would answer: “ The day I looked at 
the heavens for the first time; when, 
for the first time. I scanned its countless 
mysteries, wondering what place our 
Earth filled in the firmament.” 

That very day the little boy ran to 
the village schoolmaster with his ques¬ 
tion. He received but a va§ue answer, 
but was invited to join the village class. 

A few years after, the Prefect of the 
Department called to examine the school- 
children. " What subjects are they 
most familiar with ? ” he asked. 

Nights Given to Study 

" Mr. Prelect,” the master answered, 
" one boy here will answer questions on 
any subject you please.” 

Indeed, where is this young 
wonder ? ” said the Prefect. And 
Camille Flammarion was summoned. 

At nine the boy entered a college 
to read for his degrees, but five years 
later domestic reverses obliged the 
parents to take their children from 
school, and bring them to Paris, where 
they might earn their living. Camille, 
showing some talent for drawing, was 
apprenticed to an engraver. 

But he refused to give up his books. 
For two years he worked as a craftsman 
by day and gave his nights to study. 
He overworked himself and fell ill. This 
proved to be his greatest piece of luck. 
One day, his consultation over, the 
physician happened to glance at a huge 
manuscript on the table. It was headed 
Universal Cosmology, with a Latin 
preface. 

His Boyhood’s Dream 

" what is this book ? ” the doctor 
asked, and Camille answered : " It is 
a book I wrote.” 

The doctor smiled incredulously, 
opened it, turned a few pages, and 
questioned the youth again. He was an 
engraver, was he not ? Yes. And did 
he know Latin ? He did. And mathe¬ 
matics ? And mathematics. Had he 
studied astronomy ? He had. Would 
he like to enter the Observatory ? It 
was the boy’s great dream, and he could 
hardly find the words to answer. 

A month later, Camille Flammarion, 
aged 16, entered the Observatory. At 
17 he published his first book; at 18 
he became famous. At 20, when he 
w’ent up for his military service, they 
thought the great Camille was his father. 


The Railway is a hundred years old. This 
is what Tennyson wrote when George Stephen¬ 
son’s Rocket was startling the world with its 
unheard-of speed of twenty miles an hour. 

The day to which the poet looked fonvard 
h.as at last arrived. 

Now first we stand and understand, 

And sunder false from true, 

And handle boldly with the hand, 

And see and shape and do. 

Dash back that ocean with a pier, 
Strow yonder mountain flat, 

A railway there, a tunnel here, 

Mix me this Zone with that! 

Bring me my horse (my horse ?) my wings 
That I may soar the sky ; 

For Thought into the outward springs, 

I find her with the eye. 

O will she, moonlike, sway the main. 
And bring or chase the stonn. 

Who was a shadow in the brain. 

And is a living fomi ? 


Time passed, and his fame grew with 
the years. When the beloved astro¬ 
nomer was old and was asked what was 
the greatest treasure he owned, he 
brought forth a tiny volume, very simply 
bound. It was the Gospels, and on the 
first leaf was ivritten by the trembling 
hand of a child : This book belongs to 
C. Flammarion, 1847. “ I was five 

when I wrote those few words,” the 
great man explained. ” I have bought 
or received many books since; I own 
over ten thousand ; but this one I never 
open without emotion. It brings back 
to me so many precious memories.” 

When asked if he still had in his 
possession the first book he had written, 
he answered : " No, but I remember it, 
though it was 75 years ago. It was 


Far as the Future v.aults her skies, 

From this my vantage-ground 

To those still-working energies 
1 spy nor term nor bound. 

As we surpass our fathers’ skill 
Our sons will shame our own ; 

A thousand things are hidden still. 

And not a hundred known. 

And had some prophet spoken true 
Of all we shall achieve, 

The wonders were so wildly new 
That no man would believe. 

Meanwhile, my brothers, work, and wield 
The forces of today ; 

And plow the Present like a field. 

And gamer all you may ! 

You, what the cultured surface grows, 
Dispense with careful hands ; 

Deep under deep for ever goes. 

Heaven over heaven expands. 


called Essay on the Signs of the Zodiac. 
I was seven then.” 

Those who met this tall, straight, and 
active man of over eighty years, could 
not refrain from asking him the secret 
of his wonderful health and his power 
of work, and his serenity of mind, and 
Flammarion would answer them with 
much simplicity. 

“ From the age of five I have worked 
steadily ten hours a day,” he would say. 
" I have never known_ any pleasure 
outside books and Nature, and I have 
never been ambitious. How can one 
look at the heavens and be ambitious ? ” 

Now that he has gone it seems in 
France as if Science itself is in mourning, 
for he can never be replaced. We shall 
not look upon his like again.' 


AN INSECT CHANGES 
THE WORLD 

OLD INDUSTRIES FALL 
AND NEW ONES RISE 

The Amazing Work of the 
Cotton Boll Weevil 

NATIONS AND CLOTHES 

There is no doubt that the cotton boll 
weev'il of America, a little insect only 
half-an-inch long, is changing the world 
in many ways. 

It is changing the dress, and thereford 
the appearance, of millions of people in 
many lands; it is destroying some 
industries, and leading to the establish¬ 
ment and growth of others; it is 
causing new crops to be grown in coun¬ 
tries as far apart as Australia and 
Egypt; and it is leading to the cutting 
down of forests. 

This in its turn has decided many of 
the great universities to devote time and 
money to research and teaching in con¬ 
nection with forestry, so that even 
scholarship is given a new direction by 
this extraordinary beetle smaller than a 
housefly. 

Sea Island Cotton in Jeopardy 

In one year, recently, it did damage to 
the extent of ov'er ;^i 20,000,000 in the 
United States. It killed cotton growing 
in IMexico, its native home, and bids 
fair to do the same in the United States. 
Elaborate precautions have to be taken 
in other countries like Egypt, and India, 
and Australia to prevent its entry. 

Millions of pounds are spent directly 
and indirectly in America to fight the 
pest; but the cotton boll weevil goes 
on its conquering way, and it is 
now announced that the crop of Sea 
Island cotton in the United States has 
practically disappeared. 

Clothing from Wood 

This is a most momentous statement. 
Sea Island cotton has the highest rank 
among cottons, as its fibre is the longest 
and finest and strongest. A pound of 
Sea Island cotton could be spun into a 
thread 160 miles long, and tliis type of 
cotton has for many years occupied an 
important place in the agricultural and 
coastal regions of the south-eastern 
States of America. 

Not only has this failure of cotton in 
America given an impetus to cotton 
growing in other lands. The world must 
have te.xtiles. Peoples of all lands must 
have clothing, and cotton has hitherto 
been the greatest of all textiles. 

But the cutting off of so much of the 
world’s cotton supply by this insect 
pest has set men looking in other direc¬ 
tions and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the amazing growth of artificial silk 
made from wood pulp is largely due to the 
critical situation brought about by the 
cotton boll weevil. 

Supply arid Demand 

There are at present large supplies of 
wood in the forests of the Northern 
Hemisphere, and though there are ever- 
increasing demands upon them for 
pulp for tlie making of paper and artificial 
silk, they will with proper care hold out 
for a long time. The replanting of trees 
to take the place of those cut down is 
now being seriously considered and in 
many parts carried out, and it is to this 
end that forestry research is conducted in 
the great universities. 

Insects have in the past had a great 
influence on the history of manldnd. 
They have helped man and hindered 
him. They have fed him and clothed 
him, and they have, on the other hand, 
killed his cattle and himself, and kept 
him out of wide areas of the Earth’s 
surface. But it is doubtful if any creature 
has ever before, in so short a time, so 
largely affected the destinies of mankind 
and the economic balance of the world as 
the cotton boll weevil has. 


THE ROCKET AMAZES THE WORLD 



George Stephenson’s Rocket makes its first journey, and astonishes the spectators 
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SCHOLARS OF PEACE 

BRITAIN’S YOUNG 
AMBASSADORS 

First Students for the Harkness 
Commonwealth Fund 

GOOD MIXERS WANTED 

Twenty young men and women 
chosen from ten times that number of 
students in the Universities of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland will set sail 
in September, like new voyagers in the 
Mayflower, to study for two more years 
in all the great universities of America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They are the first chosen Fellows of 
the Harkness Commonwealth Fund, 
which is to do for young people of 
character and ability in the British Isles 
what Mr. Rhodes by his Rhodes Scholar¬ 
ships hoped to do for the youth of the 
Dominions and the United States. As 
already told in the C.N., they are to 
continue to study at American Uni¬ 
versities the subjects in which they 
have distinguished themselves in this 
country and are to spend their vacations 
in getting to know America and the 
Americans at first hand. 

Carrying the Torch of Learning 

Among the twent}' who have been 
chosen are three young ladies,' one of 
whom comes from Oxford, and will con¬ 
tinue to study English at Columbia 
University in New A'ork; one who 
comes from Edinburgh and will pursue 
education at Columbia; and one, 
coming from Manchester, who will travel 
to the University of California for 
the study of botany. 

These three ladies are representatives 
of the wide' distribution of subjects ; and 
of destinations among the 17 young 
men who are to complete the first batch 
of twenty young ambassadors of learn- 
, ing a classical scholar goes from 
Cambridge to Harvard, an economist 
from Oxford to Princeton. Physics and 
mathematics are represented by Cam¬ 
bridge men as would be expected. 
Ireland sends a medical man; Wales 
more mathematicians ; Durham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, St. Andrews all have their 
successful candidates who will carry the 
torch of their young learning to Yale, or 
to Princeton, Baltimore, New York, 
or Chicago. 

Character More than Cleverness 

They will carry more than that. 
Learning and ability are not the only 
thing that the founders of the fellow¬ 
ships ask for or America rvants. 
Both put character as the great thing 
they value in these young visitors. 
The successful ones have been chosen 
not by Americans but by an English 
committee of selectors and these have 
been at pains to find not the merely 
clever candidates but those who have 
been esteemed and respected by their 
fellow' students as well as their teachers. 

A member of the American committee 
of the Fund, in trying to explain what 
was most eligible in a candidate, said 
that they wanted good mixers. By that 
he meant young men who w'ould be of 
the character to win the friendship and 
confidence of the young Americans they 
met and with w'hom they w'orked and 
played. A good mixer must have the 
qualities of a good Ambassador, and 
these new' Commonwealth Fellows w’ill 
be representing Britain and British 
youth in America. 


In the Auction Rooms 

file following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A diamond dog-collar .... £1600 
An antique tankard . . . . £121 
Pair of William IV candelabra . £80 

A Georgian wood mirror ... £70 

1st edition of Pickwick Papers . £62 

A St. Helena 4d. stamp, 1865-68 £42 

A George 11 inkstand .... £28 


FLAG DAYS WITH 
THE LIONS 

A Tale from the Transvaal 

Two lion cubs of the Transvaal went 
last year into the collecting business that 
w'as so' long and faithfully carried on 
by Roy, the railway dog of Euston. 
They held up the mail train from Pretoria 
to Louren<,'o Vlarquez at Hectorspruit 
with an appeal for the orphans of the 
South African Railw-ay OrphanageFund. 

They were orphans themselves, for 
their mother had been accidentally shot 
on the borders of the Transvaal Big 
Game Reserve, and they had been carried, 
two helpless furry things, to Hector¬ 
spruit station to be brought up on the 
bottle. Their troubles were soon for¬ 
gotten, and everybody wanted to pet 
them, especially passengers who looked 
out from their train and saw' them on 
the platform. 

So the cubs were made flag sellers 
for the railway orphanage. Everybody 
who wanted to cuddle them paid a 
shilling, and the amount of cuddlings 
the orphan lions sustained would have 
ruined the character of all but the 
strongest. But the cubs survived it. 
They collected a large sum for the fund 
before they became too big to kiss, and 
they are now the chief ornaments of the 
Pretoria open-air Zoo. 

A BLUE-BAG MYSTERY 
Sparrows Fascinated by its 
Colour 

Wlij' does the sparrow pluck the 
early crocus ? The answer is, because 
it is yellow. But that w'ill not e.xplain 
w'hy the sparrow's at a London paper 
w'orks found it impossible to keep aw'ay 
from blue paper. 

The birds entered the machine-room 
where the paper pulp is fed,along a 
band of wire gauze to the rollers. 
Whenever the blue paper was being 
run along, the birds hopped on to the 
wire gauze to peck at the passing pulp. 
The endless band carried them straight 
to the rollers, but, as the poet Gray 
said in another connection, “ alas, re¬ 
gardless of their doom, the little victims 
plaj'ed.” Several of them were carried 
right on to the rollers and were crushed 
with the pulp. 

The paper manufacturers w'ere much 
concerned at these . happenings, and 
stationed a boy to drive the sparrow's 
off. So the deaths have ceased, but 
the- mystery of the blue paper’s fatal 
attraction has not been solved even 
by. the Zoological Society. It is the 
common blue paper which is made into 
bags for sugar. The sparrows took no 
heed of any other. 

BRIGHT SILVER 
New Stain-Resisting Metal 

Silver, in its w'ay, is as beautiful as 
gold, though it is so much cheaper. 

Freshly cleaned, it is certainly more 
beautiful than -platinum, a metal now 
worth much more than gold, but W'hich, 
w'hile of a w'hite colour, has not the 
w’hite purity of silver. 

Silver, however, has the great dis¬ 
advantage of quickly tarnishing, being 
readily attacked by sulphur, and this, 
has always made it a great trouble to 
housewives. Now a Sheffield firm has 
produced a stain-resisting silver. It is 
an alloy of silver and other metals, the 
silver being over 92 per cent. 

The new' alloy is said to be very 
ductile, and it will stand soldering almost 
as w'ell as silver itself. This is very 
important. The alloy is not quite so 
W'hite as pure silver, but it is hoped to 
improve it in this respect. 

The silver trade has not been doing 
well for some time, and this new inven¬ 
tion may help it, just as the invention 
of stainless steel proved to be of great 
importance to the cutlery trade. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A huge new French locomotive has its 
front end shaped like a torpedo to reduce 
w'ind resistance. 

Roses from the Queen 

Tw'O bunches- of roses sent by the 
Queen were sold by auction at Christie’s 
on Alexandra Ro.se Day for ^i6So. 

Asbestos Houses 

Asbestos houses which can be built at 
the rate of tw'O a day are being opened 
for public inspection at Birmingham. 

A Cargo of Sugar 

Nine men w'ere overcome not long ago 
in East India Docks by gas fumes from 
a cargo of sugar which had fermented. 

Refusing a Bishopric 

Dean Inge has reminded us that his 
father, when offered a bishopric, refused 
it by return of post without telling his 
wife about it. 

A Fortune on Mosquitoes 

During the past few years an American 
railway has spent nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds in fighting mosquitoes 
along its lines. 

Less strain for Students 

The New Zealand University has 
raised the age of matriculation from 16 
to 17 to prevent young students from 
overburdening their brains. 

The Date of the Sleeper 

Some American railw'ays brand every 
sleeper with the date on which it was 
placed in the track. This is of value 
when replacements are being made. 

The League in the Schools 

The Board of Education has approved 
of the suggestion that lessons on the 
work of the League of Nations should be 
given in schools. 

Mothering a Sparrow 

Found helpless in a field in Derby¬ 
shire, a sparrow' w'as put under a 
broody bantam hen, which mothered it, 
and the sparrow was soon able to fly. 

Aeroplane Hits a Car 

An aeroplane carrying out manoeuvres 
near Colchester the other week came 
through a hedge and landed on top of a 
motor-car, narrowly missing the mo¬ 
torists. 

The First £100,000 

More than ;fioo,ooo of the £^00,000 
needed to rebuild the Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital has already been subscribed. 
Every half-crown helps to hold up this 
great place now' falling down. 

Back to the Wolf 

The wife of a Canadian Mounted 
Police sergeant w'as killed when a dog 
team attacked her for no apparent 
reason. Evidently the wolf strain in 
the huskies suddenly came to the top. 


THE LITTLE BIRDS 
Baby Talk in the Trees 

This is the month of the year when 
crowded England is fuller than ever, 
for all tlic young birds, the young 
animals, and the young insects are here. 

All the migrant birds which came in 
April and Ma}', with pow'er to add to 
their numbers, settled down in June, 
when the cuckoo, as everybody knows, 
changes its tune. 

Many of the other birds are doing 
the same, for though the chorus of 
bird-song at dusk and dawn is as loud 
as ever, it is mingled with strange and 
unfamiliar notes which only the most 
learned bird-lover can interpret. They 
are the sounds the parent birds make 
in teaching the young how to earn 
their ow'n living. It is baby talk which 
the nestling can understand, and which 
it W'ill imitate till it grows out of it. 

Since the C.N. told the tale of the 
Round Pond duck which nested up a 
tree and had to employ the park- 
keeper as a porter to carry the ducklings 
to the w'ater, several similar occurrences 
have come to hand. One is of a wild 
duck which w'as seen to be carrying its 
tiny ducklings, like balls of fluff, 
balanced on its outstretched wings. 


THE FIELDS OF 
NARCISSI 

White Acres of 
Switzerland 

JUNE’S GREAT FESTIVAL 

By Our Geneva Correspondent 

Long ago, it is told in the legends, a 
beautiful youth gazed at the picture of 
himself reflected from the translucent 
w'aters of a crystal fountain. 

He gazed so long and so ardently into 
those eyes that gave back the love-light 
so faithfully into his, his spirit v/as so 
lost in contemplation, that emotion 
overwhelmed him,' and impetuously he 
plunged into the depths to capture the 
elusive loveliness. 

But the gods were not pleased. Such 
pride merited grave punishment, and 
for ever after the youth w'as-doomed 
to live in the form of a flower, a pure 
white bloom on slender stem, its heart 
touched with gold, and its fragrance 
such that mortals faint from the sweet¬ 
ness fliereof. And because the boy had 
been named Narcissus, so too was the 
flower christened. 

Like the Snov/ in Whiteness 

Thus was born the first of those 
blossoms which today , cover the moun¬ 
tain slopes so densely that verily they 
match the snow itself for whiteness; 
and the perfume is so strong that it 
would seem to spread to the far corners 
of the Earth. 

The traveller in Switzerland is usually 
sceptical of these narcissi fields, but 
there they are, growing literally like 
grass; acres and acres are covered 
with them. 

As the little mountain railway runs 
along mile after mile, still there are the 
narcissi, some just fading, others on the 
higher levels not yet in full bloom, but 
there, everywhere, in untold thousands. 

The Sw'iss do not speak of going to 
see them ; they say they are going inlQ 
them, and they go, to the heights above 
Vevey and Montreux, with, alas I too 
much zeal, for roots are torn up and 
plants trampled under foot. Happily 
each year sees them springing up afresh 

The Great Day at Montreux 

There is a beautiful story of a starving 
poet who had only twopence in the 
w'orld ; one penny he spent on bread and 
the other on a narcissus. In Sw'itzer- 
land just now he w'ould have no need to 
deprive his hungry body in order to 
satisfy his hungrier soul ; for the hillsides 
are white with these exquisite flowers. 

The coming of June was celebrated at 
Montreux by the great Narcissi Fete, 
when all the world there gave itself up 
to jollity, with processions and battles- 
of-flow'ers and decorated vehicles of 
every kind. 

By day a riot of colour pervaded the 
town, and by night the lake rivalled 
Venice itself as the boats, sparkling with 
innumerable fairy fights, glided silently 
to and fro. And everywhere was the 
subtle, fragrant perfume of the narcissi, 
like some beneficent spirit moving 
unseen among men. 

POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

Teachers who are on the look-out foi 
fresh verses for small children will be 
pleased to hear of another little volume 
by Miss Enid Blyton, Silver and Gold, 
published by Nelson. 

Miss Blyton, who has true poetic 
feeling and a keen appreciation of a 
child’s character and needs, has special¬ 
ised in verses of the kind children love— 
simple, natural, and dainty. Her rhymes 
are particularly suitable for classe.s up 
to eight or nine years old. 
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GIANT STATUES 

NATURE’S SCULPTOR IN 
THE PLAINS 

South Dakota to Rival the 
Grandeur of Ancient Egypt 

MYSTERIES THAT MAY BE 
BEYOND CONTROL 

Senator Peter Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, is thinking out another fine, 
big thing for America. He suggests 
that on the face of the Black Hills shall 
be carved gigantic figures of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

From two granite pinnacles of the 
Harney Range of the Black Hills these 
figures, larger than the Sphinx, would 
be clearly visible for a hundred miles. 
Senator Norbeck has asked Hr. Gutzoii 
Borglum, America’s giant statue maker, 
lor his opinion, and IMr. Borglum not 
only thinks the project a fine one, but 
is willing to undertake the work. 

It is estimated that the cost will be 
about a million dollars, but the people 
of South Dakota will not find that too 
big a price to pay for the glory of having 
the largest monuments in the world 
within the borders of their State. They 
do not want the United States Govern¬ 
ment to be at any expense in the matter. 

A Magnificent State Park 

Senator JSTorbeck has spent much 
energy and enthusiasm on the growth of 
South Dakota. He worked very hard 
for the movement which, some years 
ago, planned a magnificent park in the 
Black Hills region for the use of the State. 
TJiis scheme of giant sculpture is part of 
the development of the park—a vast 
area of natural beauty. 

English people, whose parks are 
comparatively tiny enclosures, would be 
amazed at the bountiful proportions of 
■Custer Park, at the northern end of 
which Harney Range rises. 

. Tlie Bvo peaks chosen for tlie sculp¬ 
ture are the largest beDveen the Rocky 
“Mountains and the Atlantic, They 
stand, sentinel-like, over the vast plains 
throbbing with life and industry, and 
strike that note of grandeur only possible 
^vhen Nature herself is the sculptor. 

They stood thus long ago, before the 
white man, crept westward nearer and 
nearer the foothills of the Rockies,dong 
before the development of the Homestake 
gold mine wdiicli has enriched Dakota. 

The Indian’s Holy Hills 

In those days of silence, when moun¬ 
tain and prairie, rivers and gorges, held 
.America in untroubled possession, the 
Sioux Indians looked on these hills with 
veneration and gave them a name whioh 
meant the sacred Black Hills. Tiiey 
would much more truthfully be de.scribed 
as blue or purple hills, for the pines and 
blue spruce wreath tlienr witli a lovely 
smoky-blue grey. 

On these eternal peaks, then, man is 
to lay his hand. AVe have yet to see 
whether he will be an aid to Nature’s 
beauty or an interloper in her sacred 
domain. Tlie sculptor may find himself 
toucliiug mysteries he cannot control. 

It is not enough for a statue to be 
liiige to bo glorious. Here size is no 
merit in the realm of art. It is the 
adjusting of the carved line to Nature’s 
line, a simplicity that avoids gauntness, 
a skill in grouping shapes, that makes for 
grandeur in sculpture of this vast scope. 

\Vc shall watch with interest the 
development of this scheme for rivalling 
in size the ivork of the ancient Egyptians. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Canopus.. . , . . Kah-no-pus 

Neanderthal . .. Ne-ahn-der-tahl 

Pleistocene .... Plys-to-scen 


THE LITTLE LLEET OF 
LAKENYASA ■ 

A GOOD WORK DONE 
FOR AFRICA 

Man Who Took Up David 
Livingstone’s Challenge 

AN ISLAND CATHEDRAL 

The famous mission ships such as the 
John Williams of the South Seas, or the 
Harmony of Labrador, are well known ; 
but on some of the great lakes of Central 
Africa arc mission craft in areas that 
we arc apt to think of as mainly forest 
and mountain. 

When Archdea.oon Johnson, one of the 
little band of O.xford undergraduates 
who took up the challenge tiurown down 
by David Livingstone, went out to 
Central Africa nearly fifty years ago he 
saw at once that to plant schools and 
teachers around the 300-milc-!ong Lake 
Nyasa a steamer was necessary. 

It was not many years before the 
Charles Janson, the first craft of the 
Universities Alission to Central Africa, 
was sailing on the waters of the lake, 
and this year will be her 35th birthday. 

Storms on the Lake 

The Charles Janson, named after a 
man who died on the shores of the lake 
soon after his work for Africa had begun, 
is a little fifty-ton vessel which has done 
countless journeys, earning mission¬ 
aries to and fro and native teachers to 
their schools, bringing sick folk to 
hospital, and incidentally ser\'ing often 
as a healthy dormitory for Europeans 
out of the way of the lakeside villages. 

In 190a another boat was added to tlie 
licet. This ivas the Chauncy Haples, 
named after a bishop who was drowncil 
in the lake. It is live times as big as 
the Charles Janson, and it was hoped 
that it could be used as a sort of sailing 
college, the students of wjiich could study 
in its big cabin during its voyages.. 

But, inland sea though it is. Lake 
Nyasa can be very stormy. Study and 
sea-sickness arc not good companions, 
so this part of the .scheme had to bo 
given up, and the college was estab¬ 
lished on dry laud. 

The U.AI.C.A. also has a licet of three 
sailing boats, one of which, the Ousel, 
is the gift of Bedford Grammar School. 
News has just been received tliat another, 
the Charlotte, was recently sunk in a 
Imrricane in the lake. 

Cathedral Built by Africans 

These small boats are particularly 
used to lieep in touch with Likoma 
Island, half-way up the eastern coast of 
the lake, the inhabitants of which would 
be badly off for food without the boats. 
On this island is a line cathedral built 
entirely by Africans under a European 
architect. Practically all the materials 
arc local piroducts, but the building would 
not disgrace any European city. There 
is also a leper colony on the Lslaud. 

Four European engineers run these 
I vessels, but the rest of the crews are 
; Africans, One who has worked with 
these dusky inland sailors says; “Very 
i lovable are these sturdy stokers and 
sailors, patient and always cheerful. 
Their life is not of the easiest, but it is 
not often they arc found wanting.” 

ONE GOOD TURN 
DESERVES ANOTHER 
A Poor Man’s Thank You 

There happened tlic other day one of 
those little things that seem to put a 
brighter complexion on the world. 

A shabbily-dressed man called at a 
London hospital and asked for a collcct- 
ing-I)ox. When he handed it back, he 
remarked ; " One good turn deserves 

another. You cured me here twelve 
months ago, and as I’ve just had a bit 
of luck it’s my turn to help you.” 

Then ho went ott his way, and in the 
bo.x they found a. hundred half-crowns. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
AND ALL COLOURS 

Where the Races Meet 

NEW YORK’S GREAT CLUB 
FOR WORLD STUDENTS 

By a C.N. Visitor 

The International Students Home in 
New York, as C.N. readers know, is 
one of the most interesting institutions 
in that great city. The building was 
erected by Air. Rockefeller only last year, 
at a cost of nearly a million pounds. 

It is on the Riverside Drive, just 
opposite Grant’s tomb. On a panel 
above the tomb we lead the words “ Let 
us have Peace,” and there, in the Inter¬ 
national Students Home, we find the 
most appropriate answer to this appeal. 

Over six hundred students liye there. 
They belong to 67 nationalities and all 
races arc represented. 

It is a real inspiration to see them 
together at work and at play. They 
mix frecl)^ and to them brotherhood is a 
real thing. Every student must belong 
to the International Club, but lie cannot 
be accepted as a member unless he 
declares that he will behave in a Iriendly 
way to every nation and race. 

The Meaning of Brotherhood 

An American .student from the 
Southcni States came to the Home a 
few months ago. Two days later he 
met a Negro at the door of his bath¬ 
room. He was so upset about it that lie 
determined to leave the place. The 
same afternoon he went to tlie Stndent.s 
Club meeting. There was a discussion 
on the meaning of brotherhood in the 
world’s affairs. The Southern American 
student listened very intently and when 
the meeting was over he wont up to 
the Negro and confessed his fault. They 
have been friends ever since. 

Alany of the foreign students who 
cannot afford to pay for their studies 
earn their money in the Home, acting 
as waiters, coolis, and servants. Some 
run the barber’s shop in the basement; 
others keep the newspaper stall, and 
so on. 


THE SWALLOWS AT THE 
STABLE DOOR 
Calling for Help 

From the village of Eldwick, a few miles 
from Bradford, comes an interesting story of 
swallows. 

Not many days ago a woman, looking 
through the windows of her house, was 
surprised to see swallows Hying in 
circles round her garden. Turning to 
her husband, she exclaimed excitedly : 

“ Oil, George, come and look ! The 
swallows have really come at last. Sec- 
how they are Hying around, so near the 
house, too.” 

Her husband hastened to the summons 
and also gazed through the wundow. 
Tlicrc, sure enough, were the swallows ; 
Spring had come at last! 

Suddenly it struck them as strange 
that the birds should fly so close to tlie 
house. W’hat could they be wanting ? 

All at once the woman remembered 
the stable at the back of the house, 
and the old nests where the swallows 
had built their homes the , year before. 
The doors wferc all closed and there was 
no way by wRich the birds could enter, 
so she turned to her husband and asked 
him to go and open the stable doors. 
He went aci'oss the yard and the 
swallows came fljdhg after him, and 
wheti the doors w-ere opened, in flew 
the birds, up to the old nests of 'the 
year before. 

Since then they have been busy 
building. Hying backwards and forwards 
with feathers, and now there arc new 
nests up in the old loft. Soon there 
will be baby birtls keeping the older 
ones busier than ever. 
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VEGA OVERHEAD 

BRILLIANT STAR IN THE 
NORTHERN SKY 

White-Hot Furnace 1,730,000 
Miles in Diameter 

A POLE STAR OF THE PAST 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

All next week the prolonged twilight 
and the radiant Aloon wall together 
deprive us of any real night, the sunlight 
pouring dowui upon us for exceedingly 
long days; but, fortunately, tlie Sun 
will be. then at his farthest from us— 
94,431,000 miles away on July 3. 

After this date the Earth will again 
begin to approach the Sun so as to be at 
her nearest to him at the time we most 
need him, in the cold, gloomy days of 
January, v/hen we hope to be three 
million miles nearer. 

Very few' stars will be visible next 
week before midnight. Among them the 
brilliant Vega will be readily observed 
almost overhead and slightly to the left 
of duo south between 10 and ii p.m. 
This, the brightest stellar gem in the 
uortlicrn heavens and nsnally the 
first to be seen after sunset, is knowm to 



The chief stars of Lyra relative to Vega, with 
scale showing apparent distances apart 

be a magnificent sun, according to latest 
measurements 1,708,200 times as far 
away as our own Sun, and radiating 
63 times as much light. 

It was, therefore, dong regarded as a 
much larger sun than ours, but recent 
spectroscopic rov'elatioiis of the radio¬ 
meter, used with the great loo-incli 
telescope at Hoiint Wilson, indicated 
that Vega is an intensely white-hot fiery 
furnace, about twice the width of our 
Sun—1,730,000 miles in diameter— 
and that the surface temperature of 
Vega averages 14,000 degrees Centigrade, 
against our Sun’s 6ooo degrees. 

So Vega is one- of the hotter type 
of sun, the hottest Orion type of helium 
suns reaching to about 16,000 degrees. 
This, of course, accounts for the intense 
brilliance of Vega. 

Wc arc getting nearer to Vega at an 
average rate of 734,. [oo miles a day. 
So, as we gaze up at-lhis beautiful star, 
we can bo conscious of tlio fact that we 
are rushing towards it at about 13 miles 
a second. At the same time Vega is 
■receding from us, somewhat diagonally, 
at about 4I miles a second ; conse¬ 
quently after every second wc are SJ 
miles nearer to Vega. Yet, such is the 
immense distance between us that there 
is no appreciable difference in its 
appearance to the naked eye. 

Second Most Brilliant Star 

Some 13,500 years ago Vega was the 
Pole Star of the northern heavens. 
Vega then appeared to revolve in a 
small circle no larger than the constella¬ 
tion of Lyra, of which Vega is the chief 
star. The southern heavens then also 
had a pole star, the great Canopus, the 
second most brilliant star in the sk}'. 

We wonder if there were any southern 
peoples in those days who' voyaged 
from, say, Peru to the “ lost lands ” of 
the Pacific, guided by the brilliant 
Canopus. Certainly 12,000 years hence, 
when both Vega and Canopus will again 
respectively indicate North and South, 
there will bo few who will hot appreciate 
the fact of their guiding light—unless 
they have become too clever to need 
them. G. F. AL 

Other Worlds. In the evening .Mercury,’ 
Venus, and Mars in the west; , Saturn 
south-west, and Jupiter south-east. 
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COPPER MOUNTAIN 


Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

What Has Happened Before 

Christopher Curweli, who is ordered 
a complete change of air and scenerj' 
in a cold climate, goes with his sister 
Ellen and his two brothers Tom and 
Timothy for a long holiday in Arctic 
Canada' Ole Oleson acts as their 
guide. 

In Victoria Island they learn from 
the Eskimos that far to the north¬ 
east is a mountain of pure copper. 

While travelling over the snow 
Timothy falls , into a crevasse. 

CHAPTER 17 
News for Timothy 

HE black point that had caught 
Tom’s eye had been the end of 
Timothj'’s rifle, and the boy cal¬ 
culated swiftly that his brother must 
have gone down ten feet in the 
muslw snow that had closed over 
him like quicksand. 

The crevasse proved to be a sort 
of split in tire rock that formed 
the hillock, and was about six feet 
across with sheer sides filled with 
snow. Timothjh though fighting 
valiant!}', could not have got out by 
himself, for the snow was several 
feet deep over bis head, and he w-as. 
as Tom had surmised, in imminent 
danger of being smothered. 

Ole’s experience told him instantly 
what the danger was, one of the 
worst possible in the Arctic spring, 
and hastily throwing the load off 
the long sledge, he drove it across 
the crevasse, making a bridge 
from which he could reach down to 
Timothy. 

' ’’ Dig 1 Dig 1 ”, screamed the 
frantic Tom, though the othcr.s 
were already digging at top speed 
beside the bears. ■ 

Although the snow' kept sinking 
down with an ominous obstinacy 
over their work, they managed to 
get the upraised gun uncovered, 
then Tim’s arm, which, to Ole’s 
horror, did not move when he 
grasped it from above. 

Timothy indeed had been too long 
without air, and it w-as a dead 
weight that Oleson, Christopher, 
and the Eskimo man dragged out of 
the sucking snow' up to the sledge. 

■ Artificial respiration was tried 
immediately, of course, as if 
Timothy had been drow'ning, and 
after a while the boy opened his 
eyes and smiled feebly. 

“ That was sudden," he remarked. 
" I’d rather drown in water, though. 
You can’t swim in this stuff." 

Ellen W'as for pitching camp and 
letting Timothy rest for, the re¬ 
mainder of the day ; but the boy 
insisted that he felt well though a 
trifle shaky, and that exercise would 
be good for him. And Ole agreed 
with him. 

As they walked sloryly beside the 
sled Tom tried to cover his recent 
fright by loud boasting of his pets. 
In telling Timothy how he had been 
saved, Tom gave Tweedledum and 
Tw-eedledee all the credit, in fact. 

“ Y’ou’ll never eat bear stew again 
as long as you live, Timmie," be 
proclaimed. " It would be the 
rankest indecency'. There w'ere the- 
good little Tw-eedles paw'in,g away at 
the snow', with tears running down 
their noses for fear you might be 
gone.” 

" Indeed ! " said Timothy. 

“ It’s only in an emergency' that 
you come to know y'our true 
friends," continued Thomas, warm¬ 
ing to his tale. “ Young as they are, 
the Tweedles have a depth of feeling 
that would surprise you. I saw' their 
fur turning grey with anxiety. A 
few minutes longer and they' would 
have been polar bears ! ’’ , 

Timothy burst into laughter. 

“ Idiot ! ’’ was all he deigned to 
;ay' to his brother, but he made 
Tom’s heart happy by' approaching 
:he lumbering cubs and shaking 
their unwilling paws. 

" You’ll never bo in a stew if I 
can prevent it, Komicals ! ’’ he 
l3.:omiscd. " So let your dreams be 


Set down by 
John Maiden 

sweet and undisturbed by visions 
of cooking-pots and tableware." 

The rest of the journey toward 
Prince Albert Sound passed without 
serious accident. 

One evening, searching the hori¬ 
zon with his glasses as he did each 
day'. Ole announced that the 
village they were seeking was in 
sight. Christopher, taking the 
glasses eagerly, saw also the outlines 
of sod houses about an hour’s march 
away'. Beyond them he could see 
the Sound, on which the ice w-as 
breaking up. 

" We’d better pitch camp right 
here for the night, I think,” said 
Ole. " Then in the morning you 
■and I can go alone to the milage, 
assure them we arc friendly', and 
come back for Ellen and the gear.’’ 

As usual Ole’s advice was taken, 
and in the morning the envious 
Timothy and Tom watched their 
ciders run sw'iftly' toward the sod 
houses. They soon returned, how¬ 
ever, accompanied by a dignified 
elderly' Esldmo called A’umak, 
and several others. 

These, to our friends’ surprise, 
spoke a little English. 

" We live down on the coast of' 
the mainland ordinarily,” explained 
Ynmak, when cordial greetings 
were over, " so wo have' seen many 
white people.” 

“ Why do you come so far 
north ? ” asked Timothy. 

" The white traders give much 
tea and sugar and tobacco for polar 
bear and fox skins,” answered the 
native, " so we have come up here 
where animals arc thick to hunt and 
make ourselves rich.” 

" Do you take the furs back 
with you ? ” asked Tom. 

" No,” responded Yumak. " A 
white whaler called Atkinson,, who 
came to Franklin Bay last year, 
promised to come this year to this 
coast in his boat,, bringing with 
him wliite man’s goods to exchange 
for our furs.” 

Timothy heard this conversation- 
with a thrill, for he recognised in the 
name Captain Atkinson the man he 
had bargained with to bring his 
aeroplane to Victoria Island. 

" When do you expect this 
whaler.? ” he asked. 

The Eskimo, who had sat down to 
smoke with the white people, took 
his pipe out of his mouth and 
waved it vaguely. 

" IMaybe soon, maybe later,” he 
said. " The ice is already beginning 
to break up here, so the sea round 
the mainland must be open enough 
for boats to pass. Our furs arc 
ready for him when he comes.” 

Timothy looked significantly at 
Tom, who was the only one in his 
secret. 

" Great stuff ! ” murmured Tom 
in reply to the look. 

The welcome, as they approached 
the village, was as cordial and 
tumultuous as it had been in the 
first Eskimo village ; but, to the 
relief of the party', there was less 
superstition in it, and they' did not 
have to prove that they' were not 
turnnraks, 

Timothy, Thomas, Oleson, and 
their Eskimo man were all taken 
to the same house, and were sur¬ 
prised to see how big it was. These 
Eskimos had built the same sort of 
house they' had been used to on the 
mainland. They first entered a 
kind of tunnel about thirty' feet 
long, covered by' a shed. At the 
farther end the tunnel lowered till 
it was about four feet deep. 

“ Down on your knees, Tim ! ” 
whispered Tom, givin.g the example, 
and following that of the man in 
front of him. They' came up 
througli a square hole about four 
feet in diameter. The change in 
temperature was immediately ap¬ 
parent. While the alley-way' had 
been cold the house in which they 
now stood was very warm. 

The centre floor, about twelve 


feet by' twelve, was almost bare 
of furniture, except for a few small 
movable tables and some rugs. 
The wall, as Tim swiftly' estimated, 
was about five feet thick at the 
floor, sloping up to the roof five 
feet higher. 

" What an odd window ! ” whis¬ 
pered Tom, glancing up at the 
roof. Here was a square window 
about three feet across, the light 
filtering through some translucent 
substance that the boy's afterwards 
learned was polar bear intestines 
dried and sewn together. 

" Clever man or woman who first 
thought of that,” commented Tom 
sagely. “ W'e white people haven’t 
all the brains.” 

The room was very warm, so the 
boy's followed the Eskimos’ ■- ex¬ 
ample, and took off their fur coats 
as they' sat down. 

The women, after a voluble wel¬ 
come as the white men c.ame in the 
door, continued to busy themselves 
about the stove with their cooking. 
Tlie room got hotter and hotter. 

“ Whew,” breathed Tom, feeling 
even his thin fawnskin underjacket 
too mucli clothing. “ This is like 
a Turkish bath. Who would think 
it was the Arctic, and below zero 
outside ? ” 

The men. after offering the boys 
some of their precious tobacco, sat 
dorvn to smoke and talk with the 
white people. 

CHAPTER 18 
The Boat Arrives 

l^iNNER was soon announced, and 
^ the boys ate with relisli the 
blood soup arid boiled seal that the 
womcri placed on the low tables. 
Ole, who had been quietly' dis¬ 
cussing the prospects of game with 
some huntsmen, and the boys, were 
served first with great courtesy, 
and they followed the example of 
the Eskimos in putting back on the 
table what they' did not eat. 

" This is for the dogs,” explained 
a friendly woman as she cleared it 
away. 

After dinner the house, which 
during the cooking had reached a 
temperature of about a imndred 
degrees—which the boys found al¬ 
most imhearable—cooled off some¬ 
what. There was more smoking 
and talking, in which the women 
joined, till someone yawningly sug¬ 
gested it was time to sleep. 

" Tom and I will just hop over 
and say goodnight to Ellen and 
Chris,” said Timothy. 

The boys found their elders 
comfortable and interested. Chris¬ 
topher especially pleased at the 
chance for anthropological research 
that the village offered him. 

After a few minutes of this sort 
of family discussion Thomas 
j'awned broadly. " I’m off to 
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sleep,” he announced. ” Good¬ 
night, Nell and Chris, Pleasant 
dreams.” 

Followed by his brother and Ole, 
he led the way' through the tunnel 
to the house where they' were to 
turn in. 

Y'umak pointed to one of the three 
alcoves that opened off the central 
space. 

“ Here are ^ your sleeping 
quarters,” he said, and the boys 
saw that a wide platform about a 
foot high had been laid with skins 
to receive them. They were used 
to their sleeping bags at night, but 
these were much too warm for that 
heated house, so they stretched 
themselves out as they were and 
were soon fast asleep. 

The Eskimos have no set hours 
for rising or going to bed, so the 
next morning Timothy was 
wakened by the crackling of a 
match. He looked out of the wide 
entrance to his sleeping quarters to 
see that a man had raised himself 
on one elbow in the dimness to 
smoke. 

"Hi! Timmik ! ” he called to 
a friend across the room. " Wake 
up I I had a dream about polar 
bears last night 1 ” 

" Perhaps that is a good sign for 
the hunt today,” responded the 
other, reaching out in his turn for 
the matches and tobacco. 

Everyone woke up then, and the 
boys, listening, heard the women’s 
iighter voices raised in lively and 
laughing altercation as to who 
should go out into the cold morn¬ 
ing and bring in the fish for break¬ 
fast. 

■ " You go. Alak ! ” 

“ No, you ! I am tired from 
yesterday'’s fishing.” 

" Aha I Alak’s fishing I She 
caught one little one and you should 
have heard her boast! ” 

It was settled finally, amid much 
laughter, and three of the women, 
who had evidently' dressed very 
rapidly, scurried out into the cold 
and came back with their arms: full 
of frozen fish which they threw 
with a clatter on the floor. 

When these were sufficiently 
thawed out breakfast was served. 
The boys had j ust put the temainder 
of tlieir large portions baeje on 
the table for the dogs when an 
excited Eskimo burst through the 
door. 

" A boat! ” he cried. " The boat 
has come ! ” 

Everyone' jumped up and rushed 
to the door, the boys as excited 
as any. 

The whaling vessel was indeed 
some distance out in the bay. try¬ 
ing to make her way nearer through 
the ice. 

Yumak, who was going out to 
meet her, invited Ole and the boys 
to go too, and before long Timothy 
was shaking hands with Captain 
Atkinson. 

" You're here early', aren’t you ? ” 
he said, burning to ask about his 
aeroplane. 

- " Yes,” responded the whaler, 
" and I’m off in a hurry, too. I 
hear that a school of several 
hundred whales has been seen 
heading up through Prince of 
Wales Sound, and I mean to chase 
them.” He turned to the Eskimos. 
" Tell your men to bring out all the 
fresh meat they can spare,” he said. 
“ And your furs, too. As soon as 
I’ve got the furs safely stowed 
’tween decks, and y'Our nuisance of 
an aeroplane off ”—he turned with 
a gleam of humour to Timothy— 
“ I’m going to see what I can do 
with those whales.” 

Thomas, listening with all his 
ears, felt something swelling and 
choking him inside. 

" A whale-hunt ! ” He visioned 
himself at the prow of the gallant 
little whaler sailing into the midst 
of hundreds of the plunging and 
blowing fish, each bigger than her¬ 
self. He imagined he saw oceans 
of whale-oil. 

" Ole ! ” He clutched the Scan¬ 
dinavian’s sleeve. " Ole—do y'ou 
think Ellen and Chris would let us 
go ? ” 


Five-Minute Story 

The Penalty 

D omenico Fontana was archi¬ 
tect to Pope Sixtus V 
in 1586. 

He was a man who was feared 
by all who worked for him, be¬ 
cause his methods of punishment 
for bad work, carelessness, or 
disobedience were not altogether 
unlike that meted out by' the 
ancient slave-drivers. 

One of his most colossal under¬ 
takings was the erection of the 
huge obelisk of Heliopolis in 
St. Paul’s Square in Rome, the 
raising of which taxed the in¬ 
genuity of even such a brilliant 
engineer as Domenico Fontana. 

The Latin races are great 
chatterers, and evidently they 
were just as garrulous in tlie 
sixteenth century as they are 
now ; for, in order that his voice 
might bp heard by' every work¬ 
man engaged in this great work, 
Fontana decreed that the obeiisb 
should be created in absolute 
silence. 

What W'as more, he declared 
that any man disobeying this ordei 
and speaking one word should 
suffer death as punishment. 

It was a strange scene. The 
gay, talk-loving Italians working 
in total silence; the watching 
crowd ; and Fontana, with every 
nerve intent on the safe erectiot 
of the obelisk. 

Then at the critical moment e 
hitch occurred. 

'Fhe engineers had miscal- • 
culated the elasticity of the 
ropes and complete disaster was 
imminent, when suddenly out oi 
the intense silence rang a voice 
crying : 

" Throw water on the ropes I " 
Fontana, seeing the wisdom 6i 
this advice, instantly ordered it 
to be done, and the disaster was 
averted. 

Then out rang the dreadful 
voice of Fontana : 

“ What man broke the silence ? 
Let him step forth.” 

The man, an Italian named 
Bresca, stepped forw'ard bravely', 
thougli lie knew only too well 
that Fontana was a man ol 
his w'ord. 

Then the crow'd roared, " Have 
mercy, Fontana ! ” for Bresca 
was a favourite and too y'oung tc 
lose his life. 

“ The penalty'is death,” cried 
Fontana. 

But the people w'ould not 
submit. 

“We w'ill go to the Pope,’’ 
said Fontana, " and ask His 
Holiness if disobedience does 
not deserve death.” 

But Pope Sixtus decreed that 
a man who was content to lose 
his life that his work might not 
fail deserved absolute pardon, 
and that he should also be re¬ 
warded by' the right to demand 
some privilege for himself and 
his heirs. 

“ I W'ill choose to give palm- 
leaves to St. Peter on Palm 
Sunday for ever,” cried the 
grateful Bresca. 

He betook himself to Bordi- 
ghera and grew' the wonderful 
palm trees which give their broad 
leaves to St. Peter’s church in 
Rome to this dav. 
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There is (Niothing Like the T^ose When She ^Iotds 



or MERRYMAN 

. FARMER who was very busy 
sent a messenger to a neigh¬ 
bouring- farmer with a hastily- 
scribbled note requesting the loan 
of a donkey. - 

When the second fanner received 
the note he also was very busy, 
and had no time to decipher the 
bad writing, so he said to the 
messenger: - 

“ Tell your master that I will 
call on him myself." 

0 0 3 

Armour-Plated 

There’s a Rhino whose skin is 
so thick 

Tliat he fe-.irs neither bullet nor 
brick. 

Hunters fire off their rifles— 
He laughs at such trifles. 

And the sportsmen go home 
feeling sick 1 

3 3 3 

Is Your Name Goodisr 2 
"ptiis surname is derived from a 
personal name Gohier, which 
comes to us through the Old French 
from the Old Gennan Godehar. 

0 0 3 

. Oace was Enough 
When .Mr. Egan was American 
Minister to Copenhagen, he 
made a practice of going through 
Denmark once a year and lecturing 
on American literature. 

One night, when the Crown Prince 
ind Princess were dining at the 
American Legation, the Crown 
Prince said to Mr. Egan; 

“ I receive agreeable reports of 
your lectures in the provinces. Do 
you use a different lecture every 
time ? ’’ ' 

1 always use the same one. 
Your Royal Highness,” the minister 
inswered. 

But what do you do if people 
;onie a second time ? ” 

They never coiiie a second 
time,” was the answer. 

0 3 3 



The Adventures of Augustus and 
Marmaduke. 

Augustus and young Manny 
were invited out to tea, 

And, being rather anxious, they 
arrived at half-past three. 

“ We’ve got an hour or so to spare, 
so why not have some fun ? ” 
And from his pocket Marmy took 
an india-rubber bun. 

He put the bun upon the plate 
among the rest, you see. 

And soon the little Robinsons 
came trooping in to tea. 

Marmy passed the buns along. 

Said Richard Robinson: 

“ 1 th.ink that 1 -would like to have 
that e.xtra shiny one,” 

Within his mouth he put the 
bun, and bit it very hard. 

His teeth stuck fast, and Richard 
ran a-screaming to the yard. 

“ After this,” said Atrs. R., “ it 
really seems to- me 
We’re so excited that we cair’t eat 
.anything for tea.” 


JJOW many hard-boiled eggs can 
a hungry man eat on an 
empty stomach ? 

One only, because after eating 
one he is not empty. 

3 3 3 

Come-Alive Characlers 



A SHORT 
forced 


True Friends 

Brush : 

“ pAR from each other, dear old 
Comb, 

We’ve never felt inclined to roam ; 
We’ve stuck together, faithful 
friend, 

And shall'do till the very end.” 
Comb : 

“Yes, Brush, th.at’s true. To 
separ.ate 

Has never been our dismal fate. 
With some folks ’tis not so —1 mean. 
Think of the partings we have 
seen! ” 

0 3 ■ 0 

An Odd Job 

cotton crop in Texas 
a large number of 
country Negroes to come to the 
cities. One of them applied for 
work at a large employment agency. 

“ There’s a job at the Eagle 
Laundr}',” said the man in the 
office. “ Would you like it ? ” 

The Negro shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. 

“ I’ll tell you how it is, boss,”' 
he said finally. “ 1 sure does want 
a job mighty bad, but de fack is 
I ain’t never washed a eagle.” 

3 0,0' 

A Puzzle Proverb 

Pan you read this well-know-n 
proverb ? 

DOUN TOOTH ERS A SY 
OUI.D BED ONE BY 

Solitlioii ucxt WiCk 

□ 0 a 

Dr. Fell 

hundred years ago, on 
23, 1625 , Dr. Fell was 
born. He was educated at Christ 
Church, O.xford, and became dean 
of the college, vice-chancellor of the 
university, and bishop of O.xford. 
He did much good work for his 
college, but he is chiefly re¬ 
membered for the verse: 

1 do not love thee. Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this 1 know, and know full 
well, 

I do not love thee. Dr. Fell. 
These lines are attributed to 
Tnomas Brown, a student at Christ 
Church, who s.aved himself from 
expulsion by composing them ex¬ 
tempore. Brown became a satirical 
poet and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

0 3 3 

ANSWER'S TO L.AST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I? Bed 
Iho Windsor jTcrostic 
N aple S 
E lb E 
WashingfoM 
C incinnat I 
Amsterda M 
S tambou L 
T orne A 
L ep.ant O 
E clipti C 
Who Was He ? 

The Brilliant Actor -a-ar- Da.via 
Garricx. 


ouw 


Three 

June 


Jacko Tries to Do His Duty 

|y/[RS. Jacko was very fond of gardening. She knew all the 
plants by their funny long Latin names, and her roses 
were quite the best in Monkeyville. 

She was very generous with her flow’ers, too, and nothing 
pleased her more than to give big bunches away. 

One morning she found such a lovely lot of roses waiting 
to be picked that she at once began to wonder whom she 
could send a bunch to. 

“ I know ! ” she suddenly exclaimed. “ Jacko shall take 
them round to Miss Ape, with my compliments.” 

Miss Ape was a rich old lady who lived some w’ay off, and 
Jacko wasn’t at all pleased when his mother told him what 
she wanted him to do. He said the roses would prick his 
fingers and that lie didn’t care for the job at all. 

But when he got to Miss Ape’s house it really seemed as if he 
were going- to get some fun out of the trip after all, for, as he 
came up the driv-e, he heard loud cries of “ Fire ! ” 

“ Coo ! Here’s a go ! ” said Jacko, grinning with satisfac¬ 
tion. There was nothing he liked better than a big blaze. - 

But, strangely enough, there didn’t seem to be an3'body in 
the liouse. Jacko rang the bell several times, but nobody 
came. Apparently poor Miss Ape had run out the bade wav' 
to fetch tlie fire-engine. 

At least, that was the conclusion that Jacko came to. 

'Fhorc wasn’t much sign of a fire either, except for smoke 
coming out of a chimney; and Jacko was beginning to feel 
quite disappointed. 

■ But still he thought it better to be on the safe side, so he 





He darted in and brought out still more things 

pushed open the door and walked into the house— and began 
moving all Miss Ape’s furniture oiit on to the laicn! 

It was very hot work, but Jacko had a comforting feeling 
that lie was doing his. dut\', and didn’t mind a bit. He brought 
out all Jliss Ape’s valuable china and dumped it on the rockery 
Then lie put all the silver and glass in a row along the path, 
and at last he started to bring out the chairs and tables. 

He was just trying to move the piano wlien lie licard a loud 
shriek, and there was Miss .-Vpe ! 

She was in such a state when she saw what Jacko was doing, 
that slic simply couldn't find her voice. She stood there, 
wringing her hands, till at last she collapsed altogether a'ad 
sat down on a llower-bed ! 

Jacko didn’t kirow what to make of it all—especially as 
another loud cry of “ Fire ! ” came from the house. 

He redoubled his efforts. As he couldn’t move the piano he 
dashed into another room and brought out still more things. 

At last Miss Ape found her voice. “ You wretched bojM ” 
she gasped. There’s no fire. It’s only the parrot! ” 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How m-aiiy people -are born in your 
town and liow many die .’ Here are 
the ligures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS 


DEATHS 



1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

London 

.6830.. 6904 . 

. 3607 . 

.3400 

Glasgow . 

. 2050 .. 2112 . 

.IOS 7 . 

.1168 

•Manchester 

1244..1262. 

. 822. 

. 850 

Dublin 

. 910 . 

. S55 

.. 407 . 

. 439 

Edinburgh 

648. 

. 683. 

. 424. 

. 449 

Swansea . 

. 2 S 2 . 

. 245 . 

• 151 

131 

Coventry . 

. 182 . 

. 186. 

. 99 . 

• 

York .. . 

. 120. 

. 121. 

. 67 . 

. 74 

Ipswich . 

. US. 

. 133 . 

• 75 . 

. 52 

E.xeter 

. 107 . 

- ■ 79. 

. 76 . 

. 54 

Chester 

. 72 ..’ 761 

- 37- 

. 34 

Canterbury 

2S. 

. 38. 

. 19 . 

. 20 


/ilie i'eur weeks are up to -May 30,1925- 


Ici on Parle Francais 



Labanane Le moucheron Le chandelier 
La banane vient des pays cliauds 
L’hirondelle avale les moucheioiis 
Mettez la bougie dans le chandelier 






Leg'ong Le pei'ce-oreille Le soiitllet 
Void le gong r le diner est servi. 
Les perce-oreilles me font peur 
Le sou.fflet sert a ranimer le feu 


Tales Belore Bedtime 

Prim Prue 

’’Phe children laughed at Prue 
-*- because she was so tidy 
and careful. 

Her toy-shelf was always at, 
neat as neat, and she didn’t 
like to have dirty finger-marks 
or torn pages in lier books, 
and she always washed her 
paint-brushes carefully^ when 
she had used them. 

But Nancy and the boy-s 
never had a book or a paint¬ 
brush fit to be seen, and then, 
of course, they borrowed Prue’s, 
which was rather trying to 
such a tidy’ little person. 

Nothing seemed to please 
the boys more than to catch 
Prue unawares, put Iier down 
on the floor, and make her as 
untidy as they possibly could. 

They would pull off her hair 
ribbon, ruffle her hair, and rub 
her hands on the coal-box, 
and then run off laughing. 

It was horrid of them ; but 
Prnc never told tales. 

Then one day Nancy gave a 
tea-party with Prne’s dolls’ 
tea-set, and didn’t bother to 
wash it lip before she put it 
away. Prue found the sfct 
all sticky and nasty, with 
sugar at the bottom of the 
pretty cups, and jam all over 
the plates and, worst of all, 
sour milk in tlic little milk-' 
jug. Slie had to mb so hard 
to get it clean again tliat it 
broke in two. 

Tlien Prue cried, and Nancy 
and the boys called her “ a 
silly prim little old maid,” 
ancl Granny’ came in to see 
what was the matter. 

“ Now, if you will all come 
with me, my dears,” she said, 
“ I’ll show you why I like 
prim little old maids bettor 



tiian girls who. leave sour milk 
at the bottom of jugs.” 

A.nd she took them to a 
museum and showei.1 them a 
dolls’ tea-set mcide of class. 

” Look! ” said Granny. 
“ That belonged to a little girl 
who took care of her things 
nearly two hundred years ago. 
Now it is a curiosity, because 
nobody in the w’orld could 
make one quite like it.” 

Nancy doesn’t 1-angh at prim 
p(^ople now; she thinks it 
rather wonderful to keep your 
tilings nice enough to be put 
into a inuseiiin. . 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out ol My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly tlie whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children. in the, world. 
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ROTOR YACHT - ENGLISH GIRL’S WORLD RECORD • GREAT BALLOON RACE 


The Rotor Yacht Goes Sailing—The Fiettner rotor principle has been applied to yachtsi 
and has proved very successful. Certainly the Fiettner yacht has a top-heavy appearance 


The Travelling Library—The first motor library in England is now touring in Kent, where 
268 villages are to be visited. There are 36,000 volumes at the Maidstone headquarters 


English Girl MaU^^s a World Record—Miss Phyllis 
Green, of the London Olympiades, making a woman’s 
record in the high jump by clearing 4 feet 11^ inches 


Mary Had Two Litt'e Lambs—Here is a little Hertfordshire girl 
who, notcontent with one pet lamb, has two, and takes them with 
her when she goes shopping for her mother in the nearest town 


Keeping Cool in the Hot Weather—An amusing snapshot 
showing how some of the boys of London manage to keep 
cool in hot weather. They follow the ice cart on its rounds 


London’s New Bridge Nearing Completion—The temporary Waterloo Bridge which Is being 
built across the Thames for use dur(n*g the erection of a permanent new bridge is nearing 
completion. This huge span being erected on the old bridge will, when ready, be wheeled 
into position on a girder trackway, and the temporary bridge will then be almost ready for use 


Getting Ready for the Great Balloon Race—The balloon race for the Gordon Bennett Cup 
was rather exciting this year. One balloon came down on a railway line and was wrecked 
by a train, and another descended on the funnel of a steamship and caught ftre. A Belgian 
balloon was the winner. Here are the 18 competitors ready to start from the Brussels ground 


THE IRON HORSE THAT CHANGED THE WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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